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On the 16th of April, the following letter was placed in my hands 
by Judge 8. Heydenfeldt, viz: 

San Franetsco, April 16th, 1855. 
F, C. Ewer, Esq. : 

Dear Sir :—Since the publication of your letter in The New York Herald, 
and the reply of Judge Edmonds, much inquiry has been made for, and much 
interest felt in obtaining the article which has produced the controversy. Will 
you therefore favor the public, if not inconsistent with your other arrangements, 
by republishing in the next Pioneer “The Eventful Nights of August 20th and 
21st,” together with the subsequent correspondence on the subject, and thus 
place it within the reach of a large number who are anxious to read it? 


Respectfully, 


J. G. KELLOGG, S. HEYDENFELDT, 
€. C. BOWMAN, J. G. BALDWIN, 
JOHN H. SAUNDERS, JOHN H. WISE, 
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N. HUBERT, J. BR. McCONNELL, 
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My reply was as follows, viz: 
San Francisco, April 17th, 1855. | 
GENTLEMEN: 
I acknowledge the receipt of your kind note of yesterday, and in response 
would say, that in accordance with its request the article and correspondence 
, galluded to will appear in the May Number of the Pioneer Magazine. 
“ 
With Respect, 
Your Obd’t Servant, 
F. C. EWER, 
To Messrs. S. Heypenretpt, J. G. Barpwin, and others. 


THE EVENTFUL NIGHTS OF AUGUST 20TH AND 21ST. 


BY F. C. EWER. 

I am about to undertake a task,—here in the silence of this room,—to which 
I feel impelled by a combination of circumstances, such as I believe never sur- 
rounded mortal man before. I am hurried to its accomplishment—to the 
unburdening of my mind, from certain strange intelligence, not only on account 
of an express order, which I have received,—the nature and particulars of which 
will more fully appear below,—but because I feel that I can only relieve my 
mind from its insufferable weight by laying before the public the oecurrences of 
the last two nights. 


I am in a house on MeAllister Street, between Hyde and Larkin. The room ) 
in which I am seated contains little furniture, save a poor bed, %large pine : 
table, one of smaller dimensions, and a chair. The paper I write on,—this is 


the seeond night I have been here,—I was compelled to bring with me, together 
with the pen, ink and candle. At every whisper of the breeze, as it sighs 
among the bushes outside, I shudder and look around me, where lies the body 
of a man whom I knew not until yesterday—yet to whom I feel bound by a 
spell such as I never experienced before. And yet I know that all is over and 
quiet now. The hush of silent death is in this room; and I can distinctly hear 
my own breathing and that of a little child—she tells me her name is Jane— 
who is sitting on a box at the foot of the bed, and who, although young, is just 
old enough to réalize that she is stricken by an awful calamity, and yet knows 
not whether the more to be amazed or grieved. At times she will come to m 
side, and the tears will vise into her eyes; but at a word from me, she will whe | 
them, return to the dead body of her parent, and there gaze into the cold, still 
face, silently and with a mingled expression of awe and uncertainty. She, too, 
has been a Witness of the events of the past forty-eight hours, and now that she 
is at last left alone, she clings to me instinctively for protection—she knows not 
from what nor why. May God give me heaith and strength to support her, and 
guide her in the uncertain ways of the dark future! 

She has just stolen quietly to me, put her little arms about my neck and 
said— 

“What are you writing, sir? Come with me. Iam very lonesome. Come 
with me to father and make him talk.” 

I kissed her upon her fair white forehead, and said— 

“Tush, child! Father will not speak to us any more to-night. You shall go 
with me to-norrow,—and we'll take father with us.” 

I led her back to her seat, and turned quickly,—for the tears were gushing to 
my eyes. But I must hasten to my recital. 

I shall endeavor to state the plain facts, as they occurred, as_ briefly and in as 
simple a style as possible. For I find that it is already half-past two in the 
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morning, and I feel quite exhausted from the excitement I have passed through. 
In bringing these facts before the public, I am aware that I shall subject myself 
to the taunts of the street, and be pointed at by the world as one of the “insane 
dupes of the Spiritual Rappers,’-—and nothing but an imperative sense of duty, 
(mistaken, it may be thought by some) urges me to submit myself to such an 
ordeal. 

I will not (at least upon this occasion) go into the rationale of “Spiritualism.” 
The publie are already sufficiently acquainted with the modes in which the 
“manifestations” are given, to understand thoroughly all I shall have to say. I 
will not speak of the singular facts of “Odism,” which have been established by 
Reichenbach and Liebig, with a clearness only less satisfactory than that with 
which the truths of electricity are proven. I will not state that no evidence of 
the Odie fluid can be discovered in paralyzed limbs; I will not speak of the sup- 
position, therefore, of the above named physicists, that as mind cannot act direct- 
ly on matter, and as it is impossible by an effort of mind to move a paralyzed 
limb, the Odie fluid may be the condition necessary to lie between the mind and 
the arm or foot (which are matter) to account for the mysterious effect of the 
will in moving our bodies. The relation of these facts and suppositions is not at 
all necessary to a clear understanding of my story. 

Night before last, (the nineteenth of August) after I had retired and extin- 
guished my candle, I was surprized on laying my head upon my pillow, at dis- 
covering a pale, bluish brush of light at the other side of the room, apparently 
hovering over a portion of a tea-poy, on which is a Parian statuette of Venus, 
one or two daguerreotypes, a small pearl cross, and several other little matters 
of ornament. I was struck by the suddenness with which the light ceased to 
waver as I directed my attention to it. I started up, but immediately came to 
the conclusion that the strange appearance resulted from a diseased retina. (My 
eyes have been affected for the past six months.) I looked away, supposing, of 
course, that if the apparition could be traced to the cause mentioned, it would 
display itself wherever I gazed. This, however, 1 found not to be the case. 
And as I looked again towards the tea-poy, I thought I heard a series of faint 
tickings. Determined to have my curiosity satisfied, I] arose and advanced 
towards the apparition. The tickings here grew more active. I re-lighted the 
eandle; there was, however, no unusual appearance about the stand. But I 
soon found that the sounds proceeded from a small poeket-compass that was 
lying thereon. I opened it, and the needle was trembling and vibrating quite 
violently over N. Soon the north pole moved round to the south-west, and 
back again; and so on, three distinct times—each time pausing a moment at N., 
trembling violently, then sweeping round and reaching the 8. W. point with a 
jerk. Thinking this a very singular circumstance, I hurriedly threw on some 
clothes, and sat down to watch it. After a pause, and while my eyes were 
directed intently upon the needle, it moved slowly round again, reaching the 
south-west point with a jerk,—repeating this three times, and then stopping. 
It seemed to me to act almost with intedligence; and I involuntarily uttered,— 
“What does this mean?” To my surprise—for | was a firm disbeliever in any- 
thing like “Spiritualism”—the needle, as though in answer to my ejaculation, 
made a rapid curcuit entirely round the card, passed the north point, and resting 
for an instant at south-west, or rather over the fifty-first degree point, returned 
slowly and steadily to its place at north. 

I now, (half ashamed of myself) commenced a series of questions in whisper. 
Yet, although the needle seemed to act intelligently, 1 could not discover what 
was the nature of the information (if any) intended to be conveyed, and why, 
after each series of unsuccessful questions and answers, it swept with mere and 
more vigor to south, fifty-one degrees west; and at length I reluctantly retired, 

, Last evening, about ten o'clock, I received a note, written in pencil, which, I 
was told, had been left for me by a little girl, It was brief, but exceedingly 
urgent in a request—nay, it was almost a command—that I should go out to the 
house of the writer—Mr. John F. Lane. It stated that I need fear nothing, but 
should start immediately upon its reception, bringing with me paper, a pen and 
candles. 

I learned that the little girl could not read, but by showing the superscrip- 
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tion of the note containing we my name, had at last ose in finding the 
locale of my apartment on Kearny Street. But she had gone, and I could there- 
fore learn nothing of the nature of the riddle from her. 

I cannot tell how, but by some strange intuition, I associated unconscionably 
the note, with its singular request, its lack of any cue by which I could discover 
why my presence was required in a desolate and lonely part of the city at the 
dead hour of night, with the singular occurrence of the compass the night 
before. The only bond of connection between them, it is true, was the unex- 
plained mystery that hung around both. But the human mind often finds itself 
at conclusions without any known steps by which it could have arrived at them, 
whose subsequently ascertained correctness staggers reason, and leads to the 
belief that there are mental processes and strange sympathies and connections 
in nature whose character and depths are to be sought for in the Infinite God 
alone. At length, however, I became convinced that some villian was working 
upon my curiosity, to entrap me among the sand-hills and rob me; and I deter- 
mined not to go, and to pay no heed to the affair at all. But I could not drive 
the subject from my mind, and at last I deliberately resolved, come what would, 
to go out te the spot designated and solve the mystery. For precaution’s sake, 
I relieved myself of my watch and purse, put my pistol in my pocket and 
procured a lantern before sallying forth. 

At the corner of Kearny and Sacramento Streets I met two of my friends— 
Mr. Hf. and Doctor L. Mr. H. asked me where | was going in that Diogenes 
style. In response, I related the circumstance of the note, and my determina- 
tion to see the end of the affair. The two expressed their willingness to accom- 
pany me, and we proceeded together. It was then half-past eleven o’clock. 
We passed without molestation to the corner of Sutter and Mason Streets, and 
thence struck off in a diagonal direction over the sand-hills toward Yerba 
Buena Cemetery. Contrary to our e xpectations, our devious walk to MeAllis her 
Street was undisturbed, save by the occasional barking of a dog. When we 
reached the corner of what we found on inquiry at a neighboring house to be 
Hyde and McAllister Streets, one of my friends called my attention to a noise 
that sounded like a faint groan. We approached in the direction whence it 
¢ame, and found ourselves nearing a small house that stands on the north side of 
the road, just before you come to Larkin Street. This was the house designated 
in the note. LIrapped at the door, and the little girl, who answered the call 
immediately, said— 

“Father wants you to come in.” 

Mr. Lane, who was lying upon the bed, reached forth his hand in welcome; 
but was evidently surprised on seeing Mr. H. and the Doctor following me into 
the room. After apologizing for not having chairs enough for us, he called me 
to the bedside and stated that he knew I must have been surprised at receiving 
his note; that he was too weak to write more; that he had told Jane to see me 
in person, but that she, becoming alarmed at her long absence from him and at 
the lateness of the honr, had hastened back without obeying his instruction. 
He said that it was very kind of me to take so much trouble, but that he was a 
dying man, and had information of importance to impart to me. 

“But, my dear sir,” said I, “something must be done for you, Fortunately 
one of my friends is a physician,”—and I e¢ alled Doctor L. to the bed-side. 

Mr. Lane was ev idently in the last stages of consumption. In fact, the Doctor 
told me in a whisper, that it was too late; that nothing could be done, and that 
his end was very near. 

He overheard us and said that he knew all; that nothing remained for him 
but to fulfill a duty to me and to the world. Before proceeding to the business 
before us, he told me briefly, his previous circumstances,—his early education, 
which was liberal,—his poverty, and the fact that his little chil: I—this patient, 
sweet little Jane, who, exhausted with w atching, has laid her head in my lap 
and sunk, at last, into a slumber,—would by his death be left alone in the world. 
He besought me, with tears in his eyes, to watch over her when he was gone, 
and see that she did not suffer. He did not care about her being poor. He 
expected she would have to work. He did not wish her to be a burden to me. 
But oh! he prayed that 1 would guide her footsteps away from sin aud its infiu- 
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ences; that I would instill into her a love of purity, and so guard her, that she 
would grow to womanhood, an honor to herself and a blessing to those around 
her. 1 drew little Jane to me, kissed her, and satisfied the dying man by prom- 
ising solemnly that I would do my utmost to comply with his last wish, 

His mind was ther apparently relieved from its only care, and he turned his 
attention to the business before us. 

“My friend,” said he, “1 must premise my remarks by stating that I ama 
firm believer in the Great Doctrine of the present century ; that we have at last 
reached that momentous period, when the spirits of the departed can, through 
the medium of a principle newly discovered, communicate their thoughts and 
wishes to mortals upon earth. 1 have been led to this belief by the surest of all 
processes—personal experience. When I am alone and find a table moving 
under my passive hands—moving intelligently—moving in such a manner 
as to give me information of events which are happening in the distant East— 
and which I subsequently find to have oceurred exactly as stated through this 
mysterious agency,—nay more, when I feel a nameless sensation—half chill, 
half tremor—running through my whole body, apparently penetrating to the 
innermost recesses of my brain, and find my arm and hand moved over the paper 
beneath it by some influence which I cannot convince myself is not foreign,— 
when I find my hand writing strange, grand thoughts, such as I never conceived 
of before—such as at times it takes me days thoroughly to understand,—when I 
close my eyes and so divest myself of attention, that I kuow nothing, except 
that my hand is moving, and when I find afterwards thoughts worthy of the 
angels, penned, I cannot but believe we are upon the threshold of one of the most 
eventful changes that ever oceurred upon the surface of the earth. Geology has 
told us of mighty epochs in the far past history of the world. Look back my 
friends. Remember that whole races of the animal and vegetable kingdoms have 
been swept away,—that whole periods of the world have moved into the still 
past, leaving their history legible to the mind of a subsequent period on the 
everlasting rocks and strata. Remember that whole continents have gone 
grandly down and been swallowed up in the depths of ocean; that whole oceans 
have swayed in volumes around the earth—from pole to pole, from the Orient to 
the Occident. If we stand amazed, as we contemplate the mighty changes that 
rest entombed in the past, ever receding from us, is it unreasonable to suppose 
that other changes equally momentous are approaching the world from the 
future? QO, deceive yourselves not; for mankind tread toppling upon the verge 
of atremendous epoch; that in which Finity can speak to Infinity,—that in 
which the Greatest Seal shall be broken, and the secrets of hereafter whispered 
from strange intelligences to man! I know it—I know—know—.” 

Mr. Lane here sank back upon his pillow, exhausted. 

I had stood wrapt in wonder and admiration, as I listened to such sentences 
coming from a man apparently so humble in life. The shadow of death stretch- 
ing up to meet him seemed almost to inspire him. The deliberate enunciation 
with which the remarks were uttered, coupled with the soul-felt earnestness 
with which he spoke, impressed us all; and for a moment we stood at the bed- 
side, gazing with rapt attention at that pale face with its spiritual expression 
and its closed eyes. The eyelids seemed to me so thin, as to be powerless te 
conceal the large jet black eyes within, which almost appeared to be displayed 
through them. 

I know not how long our silence would have lasted, had not the Doctor ealled 
my attention to the fact, that the last struggle of mind had hastened the dying 
man towards his dissolution; and that if he had any important information to 
communicate, we must be brief. : 

I looked again, and the large, black eyes were upon us,—they seemed larger 
and blacker than any I had ever beheld before—and Mr. Lane continued— 

“] wish this conversation recorded. At first, | regretted that you had brought 
your friends with you; but I am glad that you have done so, as one of them can 

e of service to us.” P 

I then took the writing materials which I had brought, and after recording, as 
nearly as | could recollect, the remarks set down above, I delivered them to Mr. 
H., who moved the large table into the center of the reom, and proceeded to 
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take the notes which now lie before me, without whose assistance I should have 
great difficulty in preparing these remarks for the press. 

Mr. Lane resumed— 

“As I have told you, I am not only a believer in Spiritualism, but am a me- 
dium myself. Four days ago, I was informed, by one of the spirits, that he 
desired me to procure some gentleman either connected with the press, or to 
whom the columns of some paper were open, to be with me during my last mo- 
ments ; that what should occur at our interview, would be of importance. I 
knew none of the editors. I had heard, however, that you had devoted several 
months to the investigation of Spiritualism, previously to which time you were 
atheistically inclined. The fact that an atheist should have looked into “this mat- 
ter, with any degree of assiduity, convinced me that you were a candid man, 
open to conviction. W as I rightly informed with regard to your previous tenets, 
and your investigations? 

I answered in the affirmative. 

“Tam surprised, then, that you have not exercised your advantages, by pub- 
lishing some of the extraordinary proofs of the science. I suppose you have 
recovered from your atheism, and that you are somew hat of a believer in Spirit- 
ualism ! 

I responded that, with regard to the former, I was still quite skeptical, and 
inclined to a belief in materialism; and as for the latter, that my earnest investi- 
gations had only led me to the conclusion that it was an eee humbug so 
far as . 1y spiritual agency was concerned. 

Mr. Lane appeared astonished, and after a pause, asked me if I had any objec- 
tion to remaining with him, and awaiting the result. I told him that 1 certainly 
had none. 

At his request the small table was then drawn quite near the head of the bed. 
Mr. Lane, who was lying upon his back, stretched forth his thin, white hand, 
placed it, with the palm downwards, upon the side nearest to him, and then 
closed his eyes as though he were settling himself for death. Isat at the end 
towards the foot of the bed, and was in such a position that I could see his face 
distinctly. The Doctor and Jane were at the opposite side of the bed, while Mr. H. 
was seated at the table inthe center of the room, After a pause the table tipped 
toward me, lifting Mr. Lane’s hand. We all remained in silence, during which 
the dying man appeared to be putting mental questions; to which the table 
answered. At length he stated that the spirit desired to transmit a written 
communication, Paper and a pencil were procured. The sick man’s hand was 
moved very gently, but the paper moved with it. I then secured the sheet with 
my hand, and the first communication was as follows, viz: 

“The time is ripe. The great truth has entered into the circle of the world 
silently, and powerfully,—as the ‘still small voice.’ There is sublimity in its 
silence. And thus it appeals to man. We cannot trumpet forth the truth. For 
voice is not to us, as hearing is to you. We appeal to you through sublimity, 
and silence, and an unheard, though felt power. Behold, how the great change 
has manifested itself in every city, and town, and hamlet in America! This is 
one of the great voices of your great country. She announces the glad tidings— 
erying ‘The gates of Death are open, the ladder of Jacob is reared, and angel 
voices are ascending—descending—from us to then—from them tous!’ We are 
hovering above and around and among your republie of thought. It was the 
fitting tield. Had the seed dropped too early, or upon the unenlightened, it 
would not have fructitied. Years were to roll. Years have rolled. The intel- 
Jectual soil was at last prepared, and the sowers joyfully went forth. At first, 
the great change broke slowly upon man, It was right. There must have been 
doubters. But the truth is mighty and prevails. The Spiritualists are numbered 
by hundreds of thousands. And thus as it is, that the seed has taken root suffi- 
ciently for permanence and ever-growth, spite of all calamity of skepticism and 
ridicule, it is right that you should advance one step further. Attend. The 
meaning of Death is the mission of this interview. Then mayst thou indeed 
exclaim, ‘Where is thy sting, and oh Grave, where is thy victory!’ Attend, 
while the passing spirit performs his privilege and his high duty.” 

Mr. Lane’s hand then ceased moving. The whole was calculated to render us 
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breathless. After a pause I remarked, that the solemnity of this time would 
not, I freely confessed, permit me to doubt the honesty of the dying man. But 
I ventured to ask the spirit—if spirit it was—whether he would not give us 
some certain proof of the genuineness of the communication as a Spiritual 
message. 

Mr. Lane’s hand immediately traced the following— 

“Willingly. The whole shall be in itself atest. For true it is, that one of 
the first elements of success in this new movement is, that you believe. Mr. 
Lane shall hold a conversation with you prior to, during and after death. In 
which he will give you his experience of Death, and the facts and scenes, so to 
speak, to which he first awakes, after the heart has ceased to beat. Farewell.” 

I willingly dispelled doubt from my mind, and was for a time lost in thought 
at the solemn import of the spirit’s message. The silence was only broken by 
the low sobbing of this dear little creature, exhausted, and pale and scantily 
elad, who, thank Heaven, has forgotten her affliction for a time in sweet slumber. 
Her dreamy eyes have seized upon my heart. Ah! what a shadow within them 
lies! Will she live to womanhood? ©O! will she always love and trust me, 
with all my faults? Well-a-day! At length, as I gazed into the emaciated face 
upon the pillow before me, the lids opened—the large black eyes turned upon 
me, and with a faint voice he said— 

“T am sinking—sinking—” 

His eyes then turned upon Jane with a gaze of sadness, then rolled slowly 
round to me again. The look was enough. I leaned toward him, and assured 
him with a low voice that henceforth she should be my daughter. The little 
thing ran round to me and fell upon my breast, sobbing violently. 

“And now,” said he faintly and with pauses between his sentences, “I am 
ready to die.—I feel that it is good.—It grows dim—dim—dim.—I am losing 
earth—losing you all.—I know that I live.—It—it is a solemn passage—but 
what, I know not.—Are you here?—Touch me—touch me—that I may know 
that I live.” 

I pressed my hand gently upon his as it lay upon the table before me. It was 
cold. 

“Are you—are you here?—Can you not touch me?” 

I stooped over him and whispered into his ear that his hand was in mine. 

“In mine?’—in mine?—There is no angel here-—What was it whispered?—I 
am in no one’s keeping. I am passing—O,” said he, making a faint effort to rise, 
“O! that I could stay !—Janie—Janie—that—that this solemn journey were but 
over.” 

Exhaustion succeeded, and for a moment he ceased breathing. I quietly re- 
spread his hand upon the table and resumed my seat. 

“T seem hovering—I know not where.—No one is around me—no one comes 
to me to lift me on through this solemn gloom.—I hear nothing—solitary—soli- 
tary in this fearful way.—This is—indeed—the valley—of the shadow of Death, 
—Where are they, my friends of the Future?—Is this Death 7—Is this the Fu- 
ture/—J/s the spirit theory then untrue?” at last he cried in despair. “ And am I 
—am I to live thus—thus ?—Oh! the fearful Hell of an Eternal Existence alone ! 
—no sight—no hearing—no God—no Heaven—{as I had been told)—no light— 
Great God! no darkness !—all thought!—My soul is consuming—conswming 
itself !——— Can | live thus forever?—O! for annihilation, for anything but this 
solitude !—Why can I not peer through this gloom!—Horror, horror—where are 
these limbs of mine—J/ feel not my body around me !—Oh! lost at length—lost to 
the green earth—and to my Janie—lost to the sweet harmony of companionship! 
The past, gone,—the Future, a bland: !————Great Eternity, am I a God? 
—am I creative/—will a world spring at my thought?——————-Yes, I create— 
but it is thought alone—for that is of my own essence. I must be dead. 
—!f you are here and I am not yet dead—tell Janie I will try and seek her,—l 
know not how.—Tell the world that in death the spirit is fearfully and forever 
alone !—Tell the world that Death is terrib-———————” 

The nervous twitching about the under jaw stopped; and from the very in- 
stant when he ceased to articulate, I was startled by finding the table slowly 
rising end leaning toward the bed. And as the jaw dropped and the strange 
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shadow of death swept down like a curtain over his face, the table rose quickly 
and pressed firmly and steadily against the bed-side, as though it were attracted 
towards the dead body by an immense power. 

We were all now around him. The Doctor, who was on the side opposite to 
us, slowly laid the right hand, which he had been holding during the dying 
scene upon the breast, and we remained gazing awe-struck at this strange 
death. I believe that, for a moment, my heart actually ceased beating. There 
Was an oppressive pause, which must have Jasted at least five minutes. During 
all this time the table maintained its inclined position, and we still stood speech- 
less—almost breathless. At length we were awakened from our trance by find- 
ing the table quietly descending to the floor. It then commenced tipping on two 
of its legs with a gentle rocking motion, I know not why, but I shuddered at the 
thought of breaking the death-like silence, so I took up the pencil aud wrote— 

“Will you finish what you were saying?” 

Imagine cur terror at seeing the dead arm and hand which had been lying on 
the table, strike into rigidity, as though it were a piece of mechanism pulled by 
wires,—rise slowly from the table and move toward me. When it had reached 
within a few inches of me, like lightning it darted forth and down upon my hand 
in which I was still holding the pencil. Its fingers grasped suddenly and tightly 
around mine. The touch was as of an icicle. A nameless thrill and terror seized 
me. Mr. H. fell back ;—and slowly the locked hands before me moved across 
the paper. The dead hand was so tracing the words that J could read them. 
They were upside down to itself. The following was the 


RESPONSE, 


“No,—not that death is terrible. The silence and the solitude were the Dying 
—not Death! Tell them that it was a fearful, silent passage to me and those 
before me. But that it shall be so no longer in secula seculorum! Silent and 
strange—yes.—But fearful—no. It was terrible and has been terrible from its 
uncertainty. Every spirit hath known not, when it feels that it has at length lost 
Earth, but it was doomed to silence and solitude forever! The struggle to know 
what it is, the futile efforts to see—to hear,—followed by the great, all-absorbing 
consciousness and conviction, that it is simply an existence, are fearful! But let 
the living listen! Hereafter, let those that die, be content to pause through the 
change ;—for the solitude lasts but a moment, when the dormant spirit gradually 
develops. Then, there was nothing around it ;—now it knows itself and that into 
which it enters.” 

“Are you in the midst of spirits?” I asked aloud; and my voice seemed to 
resound unnaturally through the felt silence of the room. 


RESPONSE, 


“T had lost you for atime. Icould see and hear nothing. I almost forgot 
the circumstances of my death. But then, | was not dead. Slowly a sensation 
of lightness came over me, and I remembered all. I knew you all. I felt calm. 
I saw your motions as of something apart from me;—very much as you look 
down through clear water and watch the motions of the strange monsters of the 
deep;—whose element is different from yours,—whose actions are sometimes 
strange and unaccountable,—with whom you have nothing in common.” 

Here was a pause again for about five minutes, during which the cold, dead 
hand relaxed from around mine. At length, I asked again, 

“Are you in the midst of spirits? ” 

The strange, invisible wires were pulled again,—for the blue death-fingers 
tightened around my own, and the locked hands traced the following 


RESPONSE, 


“T found myself gradually taking form—and moving through a long, grand, 
misty, undulating arch-way; towards a ‘harmony, as it were, of far-off music. 
All was indefinite. I felt the intense consciousness of my own existence. Noth- 
ing more. At length, clearer and clearer I understood the new Universe into 
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which I was entering, and a part of which I formed. I was alone. I heard no 
voice. But as I swept through the arch, I said as it were distinctly to myself 
this strange word, ‘Forms.’ At length it changed to ‘Forms—Mortion.’ After I 
had swept on still further, it changed to ‘Forms—Motion—Harmony.’ And 
then after a pause, to ‘ Forms—Motion—Harmony—Tue Arca.’ Why I repeated 
them I know not. Soon I was, as it were, uttering ‘Forms—Morion—Harmony 
—Tuer Arcu—Conyection.’ At length the word ‘Braury’ was added; and 
finally 1 found myself repeating over and over again— 

‘Forms—Morion—Harmony—Tue Anrcu—Connection—Berauty—Erernity— 
Erernity—Ererniry !’ 

I knew not what it could mean. Iknow now. I will tell you more to-mor- 
row night. I thought, and those in the flesh think, that all they conceive of, is 
everything that exists, save God and the disembodied spirits. Hence they call it 
the ‘Universe.’ I find myself now forming a part of a second Universe; as I 
have formed unknown through all ages. All have lived and shall live forever. 
I know it in the dim distance. You are immortal as truly in the past, as you 
shall be in the future. Finity at the beginning must lead to finity at the end, 
and as you shall live forever, so have you lived forever: for your life is infinite. 
I will explain to-morrow night. Your first stage was non-self-sentient. Peer 
not into the past. It will not advance His Great tivinc. Look to the future. 
You are wearied. Remember Janie—see, she sits weeping. Farewell.” 

“But are you in the midst of spirits?” cried I. 


RESPONSE, 


“O, wonderful—wonderful!—O, altogether inexplicable. As you may sup- 
pose the rose unto her leaves,—as you may suppose music unto the consciousness 
of man,—as you may suppose the harmonious, and ever crossing, and unheard, 
and dimly understood converse always going on between the elements of a land- 
scape,—the cascade and the rocks—the liquid water ripples and the shore—the 
forest and the sunbeams—so do the hosts of the new universe around me hold 
communion with each other. Direct, not impeded—silent, and dreamily beauti- 
ful and sublime! As different from the converse of man with man, as is color 
from weight. Remember Janie—see, she sits weeping. Adieu.” 

“But 1 am not weary—I am not weary,” cried I, quickly. “ More—more !” 

We asked and asked again for one more response—but one. The spirit had, 
however, left us. I wished to know if they experienced the passage of time in 
the other world, But not one word could we obtain. At the word “adieu,” 
the dead hand fell off from mine. The clock struck three,—and, bewildered with 
the strange occurrences of the night, and intoxicated with excitement, I staggered 
out into the air. My friends soon joined me. 


I will not say—I need not say—that for us there was no sleep that night. As 
I have remarked above, I staggered, bewildered, from the room into the open air, 
where I was followed by the Doctor and Mr. H. Not a word was uttered. In 
the awfulness of the occasion each seemed to respect the other’s feelings. Great, 
silent waves of thought had rolled upon us out of profound Death. And the 
majesty of the new Universe,—from whose solemn depths a soul had just now 
whispered to us,—as it pressed down and around me with painful reality and 
grandeur, overwhelmed and stupefied me. Where was the invisible spirit, 
upon whom its sublimity had just burst?—the great liquid eyes, forth from 
which he had looked upon us, were glazed now, and set. Where was the Soul ? 
—could it be here, standing, silent, at my side, and gazing serenely upon me? 
Whence had issued those strange whispers—those fragments of knowledge ’— 
There, in the room, were the arm and the hand—that had traced the thoughts— 
relaxed, and left by us in our bewilderment outstretched upon the table. But 
where was the spirit, that had stirred it—from without! Where was the spirit? 
—Fled:— fled into those unknown, strange regions, whither we all shall go!— 
Fled! Yet co-existent, co-knowing, co-working with us. I burned to learn o1 
the New Universe. 
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—While we stood in the still, dark night, er woes in thought,—with the 
stars looking down from afar,—with the invisible wind sighing around us—we 
knew not where,—with the great city of the dead before us, where glimmered 
faintly in the starlight the white tombstones of the unnumbered departed,—and 
with the lowly, silent hall of death behind us, whence another spirit had just 
now—lifted and sped,—as we stood thus wrapt in thought, a soft hand stole into 
mine, and I felt upon my fingers the pressure of a gentle kiss. I looked, and it 
was Jane. She was kneeling at my feet—kneeling upon the damp ground, and 
weeping. In her desolation—sweet child—she had left the dead to cling to the 
living. She had silently singled me out from the rest, with an instinct that 
knows no premeditation. 

“Janie, my dear child,” said I, “let us return to father.” 

I lifted her into my arms, and she clasped her little hands around my neck, 
and laid her head upon my breast, and wept—wept bitterly. I need not say 
that my own tears were flowi ing full and fast,—and dropping, and mingling w ith 
hers. 

—We moved slowly along towards the silent room and, as we entered, Mr. 
H. passed noiselessly to the mysterious bed-side, and disposed the body decently. 

—We stood gazing upon it for a time in silence,—and then—recolleeting our- 
selves—consulted in a low voice upon our position. 

For us to inform our acquaintances with what had. passed, was not to be 
thought of Weshould have had the town upon usin an hour. We had re- 
ceived no instructions,—but the sentence, “I will tell you more to-morrow 
night,” clearly indicated what was expected from us. At last, it was decided 
that Mr. H. should remain with the body during the day, (it was now nearly 
four o'clock in the morning,) while the Doctor and myse if should return to our 
respective duties in the city. To prevent inquiry, ‘it was thought best that 
Jane should stay with Mr. H. And we agreed to meet here to-night—or rather, 
last night, (for it is now ne sarly daylight of the 22d,) at eight o'clock, punctually. 
The preliminaries being arranged, the Doctor and myself took our silent way 
across the hills toward the city, while Mr. I. bowed farewell to us from the 
door, with little Janie in his arms looking tearfully after us. 

—Oh, the long, weary hours, that dragged, leaden-footed, until night! It 
seemed to me that sunset would never come. Need I say that the Doctor and 
myself, although we separated at six in the morning, could not remain apart? 
The imperative call of duty summoned me at ten to my desk in the Custom 
House; and when I went in, I found him there w aiting forme. Our eyes met,— 
but not one allusion was made to the occurrences of the previous night. Each 
felt intensely the other’s knowledge. A mysterious spell bound us together. I 
dared not have him stay, lest remark should be excited; and yet I could not 
bear to have him leave. And so—he lingered, all day. Now and then we 
would steal a word together. But, oh, need I say, w hat an effort it caused me 
to attend to the details of my desk, and to talk cheerfully and carelessly of the 
trivial events of the morning? —oh, so trivial, they seemed to me, beneath the 
shadow of the great event, that had towered about me in a night! —No,—I 
will pass all this. Suffice it to say, evening came. And at half-past seven we 
were at the threshold of the darkened chamber. I entered—with Janie in my 
arms ;—for she had watched for us from the edge of the widow-curtain, and had 
run out to meet us, chiding me sweetly and artle ssly for my long delay. 

With the exception of « little more neatness in the arrangement of the simple 
furniture of the room, everything was as we had left it, even to the small pine 
table at the head of the bed. 

—Well, the momentous hour had arrived. The solemn areana of Hereafter 
were to transpire. I know not why, but we hesitated at meeting the great 
intelligence, and we lingered in conversation at least an hour, before we prepared 
to receive those communications, which we knew were in store for us. We 
re-read those we had already received: 


“ Mr. Lane shall hold a conversation with you prior to, during, and after death,—in which he 
will give you his experience of death, and the facts and scenes, so to speak, to which he yirst 
awakes, after the heart shall cease to beat.” 
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He had only given us a part of his experience of death, and to-night, then, he 
would finish the recounting of his solemn, solitary passage through the shadowy 
valley, and open to our view, in language, the structure and appearance of the 
New Universe. Where was this Universe? What manner of beings were the 
spirits? What was their form,—their destiny? Did they increase in knowledge? 
That must be so, for the soul had declared it. How then was the paradox to be 
explained, of a spirit living on forever.—forever increasing in knowledge,—for- 
ever—forever—and yet never equaling the changeless God! 

—At length we took our seats around the table at the head ef the bed, and 
placed our hands upon it. For fifteen minutes we remained in silent expectation, 
but received no manifestations of the spirit’s presence. This was strange. It 
was, however, suggested, that Mr. Lane’s hand was not upon the table; and that 
possibly this might be the reason of our want of success. But the body had become 
stiff, and the hand, when outstretched, slowly arose from the table, and returned 
to its place upon the breast. We then held it down; and soon found that the 
Odie fluid (if fluid it be) was penetrating it; or, at any rate, that the arm and 
hand were becoming limber. Another fifteen minutes elapsed without result. 
The table neither tipped, nor manifested any disposition to slide, or even stir. 
The only indication we had received thus far was a single rap, which startled us 
by its loudness and brevity. Finally, in the silence of almost hopeless expecta- 
tion, and as a last resort, | resumed the pencil, and, without saying anything to 
my friends, lifted the dead hand, placed it around my own in the position it had 
assumed of itself last night, and held it there to keep it from dropping off. 
Another anxious pause ensued, when, what was my delight, at feeling the cold 
fore-finger pressing gently, but very perceptibly upon the back of my hand. I 
ejaculated with almost profane gleefulness— 

“It is clutching me!” 

“Hark!” said the Doctor, quickly, while both leaned forward with painful 
anxiety for the result. 

Slowly the middle finger commenced to press down, Then the third finger. 
Then the little finger.—And at last, the spell of death seemed to break, for the 
arm violently stiffened, and the whole hand grasped mine with a suddenness that 
startled us, notwithstanding we were so anxiously hoping for some such result. 

We breathed freely again. And I could not but contrast our feelings of placid 


joy, with those ef terror which filled us last night, when first we beheld the 


hand and arm rising mysteriously from the table. 

But, if the reader is as anxious to learn the tenor of the communications as 
were we to procure them, he will wish me to come to them without more delay. 
In short, I must hasten to the conclusion of my task, for I have been writing 
since two this morning, and the dawn has already broken. 

To proceed then:—My first question was, “ Are you happy?” 

—No response. 

Question, again—“ Are you happy?” 

After a pause— 

RESPONSE, 

“That is a singular interrogatery for this oecasion—and one, for obvious 

reasons, I am not able to answer.” 


QUESTION. 


“Why are yeu not eble to satisfy your friends on so important a point? ” 


RESPONSE. 

“If those who are happy could communicate the fact to their friends,—those 
who are unhappy could do the same. 

—“ But I do net see the point,” said L 


RESPONSE. 
“Silenee is the best answer.” 
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QUESTION. 
“Perhaps if I put the question in an abstract form, the difficulty will be re- 
moved. Is there happiness and misery in your Universe?” 


—No response. 


—After a pause, Mr. H. remarked as follows, viz: “But I am anxious to have 
you finish your experience of death. You told us last night that you found 
yourself repeating the words—‘Forms, Morioy, Harmony, Tur Arcu,’ ete., and 
that you would tell us more to-night.” 


RESPONSE. 


“While moving in the midst of your Universe, I had been blinded by the 
glare of particularities. Numberless individuals and species were around me. 
[saw not that which underlay and ran up through all things. 

Motion—in all its infinite varieties—is sublime. Whether I watch it flitting 
in the butterfly, curling gracefully in the rising smoke, or darting in the light- 
ning,—whether | contemplate it in the majestically wheeling worlds,—or grasp 
it with far-reaching conception in the slow decay of an abbey ruin,—it is the 
same mysterious condition of nature. The boy passes into the man. It is mo- 
tion. Nations rise and sink. It is motion. ‘Rest’ is a relative word. As the 
word ghost sprang from man’s fear, and expresses something which never had 
existence, so does the word ‘rest’ spring from man’s egotism, and expresses what 
never had existence. That which moves faster than man’s knowledge is as much 
rest to man as that which moves slower, and that which moves without his 
knowledge is as much rest as either. The landscape appears at rest, while 
silently grow the trees, fabricating their slender tissues from the earths, the air 
and the water, with magic fingers ;—slowly, unseen by mortal eye, unheard by 
mortal ear, are the chemical and mechanical forces of nature tapping at the life- 
essence of the rocks and strata ;—shine on the stars in the heavens unseen by 
you,—move on the worlds of the Universe unfelt,—flows on the eternal circle of 
vapor, clouds and the rain-storm., So, could you enter more minutely into na- 
ture, would you find that @// is motion. Rest is not life. Rest is death—is non- 
existence. And your Universe lives. It is all working—working—God cannot 
rest /—Rest means that thou movest faster than some things, and slower than 
others. Motion is not merely a fact in your Universe, here and there. It is a 
condition pervading your entire Universe, running down to every—even the 
minutest part. Merron underlies and runs up through all things. 

Your Universe exists by entering into forms. In its present phase it has en- 
tered as a whole into the form of revolving suns and earths, with all the forms 
that on and in them are. All things around you are in forms.—Forms—Movine. 

Come now tothe ‘Arch.’ How do the forms of your Universe move? The 
seed drops into the ground. The plant. springs up. Watch the arching of the 
flower. First the tender embryo upon the stem—the unshaped silky chaos. 
This is soon a bud. The bud swells. It bursts. The ripe flower opeus to the 
full its fragrant form, and the sunbeams come there, and nestle in the warm 
beanty. The maturity is on, The key-stone is reached. But not one instant 
does the motion stop. Less and less grows the fragrance. Duller and duller is 
the blushing white—the yellow—the ertmson ;—petal and sepal and stamen and 
pistil drop away ;—and what was a flower—is nothing. And what of the plant! 
Certain particles have married into that form. But in the course of the months, 
or the years, or the centuries, the form dissolves and disappears. The particles 
are eternal. But the form is no more. The arching of the flower is typical of 
that of every form, and all the arching forms make up your Universe. All forms 
come into being—pass, however slowly, howevef® rapidly, up to maturity,—and 
so—however slowly, however rapidly, down to dissolution. Where is Hundred 
Gated Thebes¢ The small makes up the great. This is the answer to the autumn 
leaf, that flits across your pathway, and to the dying girl. The great Motion, 
which pervades your Universe, is its flowering to culmination. And hearken. 
When it shall have reached its acme, it will deseend along a bright pathway, 
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and, entering into, be lest in another grand form, into which it will expand. 
Forms—Movine—in ArcuEs. 

Why wonder at the fitness of things? The horse’s head and neck are just long 
enough to enable him to reach the ground, and crop the grass which is his food. 
And you lift your eyes, and admire the harmony, and say it was so designed. 
Designing is a process of mind, requiring more or less time, and arguing imper- 
fection. Forget the great man, whe is thy Ged. God weigheth not, nor doth 
he consider. God resteth not, but liveth out his nature of necessity. For he 
cannot be any one else, as a square cannot be a circle. Men wonder at the fit- 
ness of the horse’s head and neck for the purposes for which they are used. 
They do not consider that were his neck and head too short to reach his food, 
the whole race of horses would die. Discord would defeat itself. And they are 
astonished, because they discover only a part of the harmony of Nature. Har- 
mony prevails everywhere from the necessity of the case. It pervades your 
Universe.—Forms—Movinc—ILarmoniousLy—in ARcueEs. 

There is action and reaction around you. Whe was he that said ‘Each grain 
of sand is the center of all things’? This is truth. Each form acts upon every 
other, and is reacted upon, in turn, by every other. Mind, even, works upon 
your Universe. Your Universe works upon mind, Connecrep—Forms—Mov- 
ING—HaArmoniousLy—in ARCHES. 

Beauty is universal. To the mind of mana part is free. The rest is latent. 
This, too, is well. For mind must build, first a hut—then a house—then a tem- 
ple. Mind upon earth must search out beauty—must be educated for higher 
works in the future. God is not discordant ;—so is He all beautiful—ConnercTEp 
—and Beavurirut Forms—Moving—lHArmoniousty—in ARcuHEs. 

Therefore is your Universe not a heterogeneous mass of disjointed parts. It is 
a homogeneity. It is distinct and different from our Universe. 

Rise now for a moment to a contemplation of Deity. To gain a conception of 
flim, conceive of any form around you—a golden goblet. It has certain qualities 
—color—hardness—-extension—weight—by which you know it.—So has God 
essential qualities, which constitute Him the being He is. He is an infinite being 
—therefore are each of his qualities infinite. Your Universe is the expression of 
one of those qualities, Mine, of another. Both are, therefore, infinite ;—infinite 
in extent,—infinite in duration, from the past and into the future. But as God, 
too, is an infinite being, He has not a finite number of qualities, as has the golden 
goblet; but an infinite number of qualities, each of which expresses itself in an 
infinite Universe. The soul has within itself a germ of every universe, and it 
sinketh on ever from one to another. The Universes are infinite in number, 
therefore is the soul everlasting ;—ever growing in knowledge, yet never ex- 
hausting that through which it passes. For it would require an infinity of years 
to exhaust the secrets of one single infinite Universe, how much more then to 
exhaust those of an infinite number of Universes, each of which is infinite in 
itself! Glorious art thou, oh man, the everlasting! Glorious art thou, oh man, 
that ever sinketh through the Universes——Glorious art thou, oh infinitely 
greater—Exhaustless God! 

Thus then do { describe to you your Universe. 


ConnectED AND Beavtirut Forms 
Moving Harmoniousty IN ARCHES THROUGH ALL 
Ererniry.” 


This extraordinary communication was followed by a long, thoughtful pause 
on our part. What subjects for contemplation did it not open up!—the connee- 
tion between Universe and Universe;—the connection between God and His 
Universes:—the meaning of death:—its necessity, as a link, between Universe 
and Universe, ete. At length ] broke the silence by the following remark, viz: 
“But in all this—for which we are truly grateful to you—you have not given us 
what we so anxiously wait for—to wit: the remainder of your experience of 
Death. What of the Arch in which you found yourself? And what species of 
place is the New Universe, into which the soul passes at death?” 
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RESPONSE, 


“The spirit frees itself from the cloudy arch by reasoning and testing. It finds 
itself alone. The solitude is oppressive. At first it knows not what manner of 
being it is. It struggles, in the solitude, to bring into existence something besides 
itself, that it may not be alone. But tell those that shall die, to pause patiently, 
until the dying has ceased. Each soul will then involuntarily test itself. At 
first, it supposes that all its faculties were suited to its condition and surround- 
ings upon the earth alone. Its eyes and ears, with their corresponding mental 
faculties, seemed fitted alone to enable it to act in the world. Love bound it to 
its fellows. Sublimity and ideality enabled it to enjoy the beauty and grandeur 
of nature. But it knows that it has dropped Nature. What use then for these 
mental faculties? for benevolence, since the sick and suffering and needy are left 
behind; for its moral faculties, since mankind is gone; yes, even for its pious 
faculties, for it finds ne God. Thus does it eliminate itse/f from every condition 
of earth. But forthwith I realized that I was reasoning.—I recognized the action 
of selfish faewlties ; for I was alone, and yearned for compauionship.—I remem- 
bered that I had been edserving the long archway, with its gentle wavering, its 
form, its vast length, its seft, variegated opal colors. I realized that I was ap- 
preciating the surpassing beauty and the grandeur of this my passage. I noticed 
that I was remembering ;—and when I reached where I now am, I knew within 
myself an ardent desire for knowledge,—I was charmed with the new scenes 
around me,—I found new companions to love,—new grandeurs to enjoy,—new 
duties before me,—new works to accomplish. I see no God. But I know that 
He exists. Thus did I learn myself, discovering that I still possessed all the 
mental faculties I had on earth.” 


QUESTION. 


“And when you looked around you, what species of place did you find your 
self in?” 


RESPONSE. 


“There is no ‘passage’ with me, as you move on earth. There is no ‘place,’ 
as you speak of ‘locality’ on earth. There is no ‘form,’ as you speak of shape 
on earth. The archway of death was but a condition in which I remained while 
testing myself, and becoming prepared to enter into my present state. Our con- 
dition here is.such, that that by which each soul seems surrounded, is an out- 
ereation from itself. When you are in a grove, the grove aetually exists; and 
would exist were you not there. Not so here. We cannot speak of ‘locality,’ 
fpr there is no such thing in this life; and therein consists the difficulty of making 
you comprebend our condition. But that, here, which is analogeus to your 
‘locality,’ I must express by using yeur word. The locality, in which is each 
soul from time to time, does not exist outside of itself, as, for instance, does your 
grove, or street, or habitation; but it is an out-creation of the soul itself; and I 
appear to live in the midst of my out-creations,—they are all in effect as actual 
to me, as ere your surroundings to you.” 

“But this being the condition of affairs,” remarked I, after a pause, “ your 
Universe must be very heterogeneous in appearance.” 7 


RESPONSE, 


“Beware of Materialism,—for its hand-maiden is Atheism. The landscapes of 
Earth ‘appear’ to the vision—and the dark blue vault of the heavens with its 
stars! I comprehend your difficulty, however, and will explain as best I may. 

—True,—each soul lives in the midst of its out-creations; and you might sup- 
pose our Universe heterogeneous in its character. But consider the various lo- 
ealities of earth, how they differ from each other. Where is there similarity 
between a room and a river flowing between its leafy banks /—Bear in memory, 
that no two persons on earth can oecupy, at the same time, the same space, and 
witness their surroundings from precisely the same angles, else would they be one 
person. So, no two souls live in the same out-creations, else would they be one 
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soul. But, as all the different spirits—which, with their ever-varying, ingenious 
and beautiful out-creations, compose this Universe—have, nevertheless, that 
something in common, which throws them together into the one class ‘souLs,’— 
our Universe has a general effect of unity in itself, analogous to that unity which 
is possessed by the Universe you have not yet left. : 

Motion pervades this Universe also. All the souls are continually varying 
their out-creations. Therefore is it like a vast kaleidoscope—heaving itself inte 
new, grand forms of beauty, forever and ever! 

Thus can I dimly only tell you of that to which I awoke.” 


QUESTION, 


“But bow can your Universe be infinite——when the number of spirits who 
have left earth is finite?” 


RESPONSE. 


“Look into thy heavens. Thou beholdest but a thousand of the infinite 
lights!” ' 
“But where are you?” asked I. 


RESPONSE. 

“Ts color above extension? Is weight above, or beneath, or even among 
color And yet each is different from the other, while all are qualities of the 
same golden goblet. Neither can I say, that we are above, or beneath, or even 
among your Universe:—and yet each Universe—yours and mine—is a part of 
God.” 


—wWell, we were at length satisfied with regard to the general character of 
the abode of the departed, and our conversation about it was long and rambling. 
I will not detail what we said, as no notes were taken of it, but will leave the 
reader to his own reflections. 

At length I asked the spirit, if he could give us any information in relation te 
the appearance of the soul ;—its form, its structure. 


RESPONSE. 

“Mankind are wrong. The earth and their senses clog them. Every man, 
when he thinks of a spirit, attains to a conception of it by passing through an 
unnoticed, subtle series of rapid steps. He thinks of some material object,— 
water ;—he passes thence to steam;—thence to air, and, finally, by a further 
etherealization, he reaches a conception of spirit. This unremembered, but inva- 
riable process leads inevitably to a conception, tinged with materiality. To 
gain an idea of spirit, think of a single thought. It has no shape;—it occupies 
no space;—and yet it is distinct and different from every other thought. Pass 
thence to a spirit;—which has no shape—which occupies no space, and yet is 
distinet and different from every other spirit. A tree is a material unit—non- 
self-conscious. A thought is a spiritual unit—non-self-conscious, A soul is a 
spiritual unit—self-conscious.” 

This was a new process—to me a simple and reasonable one—and I wondered 
that it had not struck me before. 


QUESTION, 
“Do the relationships of earth—the friendships—the filial loves last beyond 
the grave?” 
—No respense. 
—‘ Have you friendships in the other world?” 
RESPONSE. 
“By how much the better was the spirit at death, by so much the more lovely 
are his out-creations as he sweeps hither-among. Thus there are grades among 
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us, as there are among you. Thus there are similarities and dissimilarities of 
disposition. Free intercourse exists among the souls;—free-will. Thus are 
there opportunities for advance and improvement, or for the reverse. Could 
you pass to a contemplation of the other Universes—which do exist, although I 
see them not—then would you feel how important is improvement at every step. 
Awaken to a conception of a life forever! For each Universe which the soul 
has passed through is lost to it forever with all the means of advance contained 
therein. And, as capacity for enjoyment widens and deepens the further we 
sink along the Universes, so does the disadvantage of a single unimproved Uni- 
verse, in the past increase in awful, irremediable proportion, the further we 
advance through the future. An unimproved Universe is a clog forever! Be- 
ware, beware, O, beware! Act purely,—speak purely,—but, above all, think 
purely and with dignity. For in two Universes, at least, selfishness is the 
mainspring of the spirit’s life.” 





QUESTION, 


“But how do you converse, having left the organs of articulation upon earth!” 


RESPONSE, 


“As it is with you, neither can soul here pierce the depth of the soul. Each 
recognizes the other’s out-creations, but can not pass within them into the mo- 
tives and thoughts of the soul with which he is communicating. The conversa- 
tion of the pure in heart on earth is truthful ;—that of the vast intellect embodies 
great thoughts; the words of the vile are either vile or deceitful. Thus is it 
here. Our out-creations each arranges at will. The noble, the great, the im- 
proved, can and do naturally surround themselves with corresponding out-crea- 
tions. They bear an influence among us. There are souls that originate, and 
souls that copy. And truth and deceit is mingled here as it is with you. You 
can judge of a man’s motives notwithstanding his remarks:—we can judge of a 
soul’s motives notwithstanding his out-creations. Thus, as it were, do we com- 
municate with each other,—originating and improving—or retrograding, as you 
do on earth. Death will necessarily make no one happy;—free no one from 
cares ;—release no one from labors. Our condition is no happier than yours. 
Not only does the individual have duties to perform here,—as you suppose,—for 
which he should prepare himself on earth by purity and a strengthening of the 
mind, but races have also grand works to perform.” 


QUESTION, 
“Must the souls advance to a definite point of perfection before they can pass 
from your Universe to the next!” 
RESPONSE, 
“ Why do you ask this, when it is not so with you?” 


“It is generally supposed to be the fact,” said [. 


RESPONSE. 

“No soul knoweth when it shall be summoned away—we know not whither. 
Our out-creations are to us here, as are your bodies on Earth. When the soul is 
no longer able to surround itself with out-creations, it becomes unfit for duties 
in this Universe; it eannot act among us, any more than can a corpse among 
you. And the soul—the ‘me,’ when its out-creations die from around it, remains 
for an instant a torpid entity, and vanishes, ere we can think,—we know not 
whither.—7his is Death with us.” 


QUESTION, 


“Do the friendships of earth continue beyond death?” 
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RESPONSE, 


“ Lift ——— to a contemplation of an Eternal Eristence, and think of the 
fleeting friendships of earth and their uses. Is not the useless cast away !” 


“Tt is sad to think of parting forever from a loved mother or sister,” said I,— 
“Tt is sad to think, that when we stand by the deathbed of a dear father, we 
shall see him no more.” 

—No Response. 

—“TI say, it is sad to feel that at death we leave our friends forever.” 


RESPONSE. 
“The useful remaineth. God is Great.” 


—‘“Can you not answer us more definitely ¢” 


RESPONSE. 


“ Would you have me say, that the soul of a vile son shall forever pollute the 
purity of a sainted mother? Or—that a loving sister shall forever be separated 
from a kind brother?” 


“T would have you tell us the truth.” 
—No Response. 
QUESTION. 


From the Doctor. “Is the doctrine of transmigration of souls correct in whole, 
or even in part?” At this moment I noticed the other hand and arm of the 
corpse moving slightly. The odie fluid had evidently penetrated the entire 
body. 

RESPONSE. 


“Can the tree call back its leaves? We press ever onward. Death is a bar- 
rier, across which we may look back,—but over which we may not pass again.” 


QUESTION, 


“Is there communication between your Universe and the one beyond you?” 
—No Response. 


QUESTION, 


“Can you tell us of the Universe beyond you?” 


RESPONSE. 
“Did you know aught of this—until now—save that it existed?” 


“Tt is true,” said I “but what—what of the next ?” 


RESPONSE. 


“ Knowing ‘color’ and ‘ extension’ only, how could you judge what manner 
of quality ‘weight’ might be? Neither can we conceive what manner of Uni- 
verse the next is, for we have nothing to judge from. We only know it to be as 
different in its character from ours as ours is from yours—as color is from 
weight.” 


We had scarcely received the response, when I was amazed at finding the 
entire body strangely agitated. The odie fluid, passing through the arm, had 
indeed senetinieil i throughout. But before I could speak, the hand dropped 
away from mine, and I was stupefied at seeing the corpse rise slowly to a sitting 
posture,—evidently without any internal muscular action, but as though it were 
willed up from without by its disembodied soul. It was stiff and stark. The 
lids opened,—the black eyes—they were the glazed, soulless eyes of Death,— 
stared forth into vacuity,—and, to our horror, the chin dropped, the organs of 
articulation were moved,—the corpse spoke ! 
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“Great Heavens!—I am—I am—leaving my Universe !—my out-creations die 
from around me!—I am passing to the next———-O where!—where /—I am 
Dyine !—dy Fare sé 





And the body fell relaxed upon the bed—the right arm bounding as it struck. 

—When we had recovered partially from our stupefaction, we looked around 
us, and could scarcely believe what we had seen and heard. Could it indeed be 
possible, that the corpse had moved—had uttered words ?—Yes,—we were all 
awake—all dismayed—terror-stricken ;—and in the ears of each of us still rang 
those words of awful import—I am leaving my Universe !—my out-creations 
die from around me!—I am passing to the next!” Could our senses have 
deceived us?--And yet if the disembodied spirit could, through the medium of 
the odie fluid, move the table, or, the arm and hand that once were his, why 
indeed could it not will the inhaling muscles and the organs of articulation 
into action?—Yes,—strange though it seemed, the one was no more unreasona- 
ble than the other. 

—We laid the body into a proper position again, reclosed its eyes and resumed 
our seats. 

—But the spirit the spirit—whither had it flown?—It was now not even 
within owr reach !—A whole Universe was between us! 








What more is there for me to say? My task is done. I have related the 
Strange occurrences to which I have been witness during the past forty-eight 
hours, as faithfully as lies in my power,—and my duty to the world is performed. 

The Doctor and Mr. H. left me at two this morning, promising to return at 
noon. The reader knows the rest,—Stealthily, hour by hour, has the night 
stolen away,—the silence only broken by the rustling of my papers. Janie still 
sleeps sweetly and confidingly.— One lock of hair must I clip from the marble 
forehead—one single memento of the departed for her who is left alone. 


Five days afterwards, two passed over the hills toward that silent city, beneath 
the shade of whose trees and among whose winding paths all eyes are closed— 
all hands are peacefully crossed forever. And as they left the city of the living 
behind them, and the din of its crowded streets died away in the distance, peace 
fell upon their hearts, and I knew they drew closer together, as they walked 
hand in hand. It was the blessed Sabbath morning. Nearer and nearer sounded 
the solemn, mournful roar of the great Pacific. To the elder, it seemed like the 
far-heard, commingled converse of the innumerable departed! 

—Thus they moved in silence, and entered the broad avenue, with sunny 
hearts. Path after path they threaded,—and at last they stood before a new- 
made grave. Flowers were freshly planted around it, and on the head-stone 
were graven these simple words— 


46lPnre vy S@LLssselmMnt here? 


—And as the elder threw himself upon the grass, he knew not which was the 
fairer,—the younger, or the flowers she tripped among. 


FLOWN: A REVERIE. 
A SEQUEL TO “THE EVENTFUL NIGHTS,” ETC. 


“When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite music.” 


Sue lies in the little chamber. All is hushed around her. The crimson cords 
are loosed, and the curtains hang heavily to the floor.—They speak in whispers 
around me; the doors are closed noiselessly, and footsteps in the hall are soft- 
ened ;—for they could not but love my orphaned one,—my sweet, my playful, 
gentle sister. The light falls pt etothes around her. Her arms lie folded upon 
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her breast—as soft and snowy as the pillow where rests her head. And outflow- 
ing is the wealth of her chestnut ringlets,—how rich,—oh, how soft and warm 
and rich, upon her marble shoulders,—how beautiful in their light and shade,— 
how graceful in their negligence! Her lids are closed,—-they do not even 
tremble. Her lips are parted.—And she lies so still,—so fair, and pale, and still, 
—that I cannot think but she is dead.—And I have just passed noiselessly to 
the bed-side,—and I have just leaned forward and listened for her breath,—and 
I have just placed a single white rose upon her breast, that she may know I 
have watched her, and am near.—O, how beautiful is sleep! 








Why do they whisper around me! Why do they look at me so mourn- 
fully—so mournfully and silently!—And why did they move her little stand 
away,—and why—why does he not come? Did he not say there were hopes? 
——She is very—very still! 








— How gracefully the tassels fall!—How beautiful the colors of her room! 
—The crimson and the gold!—Ah, she rests richly !—She shall suffer no more. 
Never again shall she ask for bread—for a single crust from the neighbors, 
because her father is sick, and she is hungry. Never again shall she wander, 
obediently and patiently, in the dark night, for a stranger to come to her lonel 
home. Never again shall the tear-drops melt in her mournful eyes; for I shall 
kiss them all away. Never again in the chill winter shall her fragile limbs lack 
raiment. For God will give me strength for her sweet sake—God shall give me 
life and health and strength ;—and her little room shall always be next to mine, 
—shall always be beautiful ;—as she is beautiful _————The crimson and the 
gold ;—and the white lace canopy above her,—and her little book-case,—and 
her play-things,—and, by and by, her little work-table in the corner. Yes, she 
must not—cannot die! God shall spare her,—even for my guilty, guilty sake! 
Has He not already taken father and mother,—and shall He take the child? 
—She is not left alone,—oh, she is not alone! She need not go. Has he not 
reared for her a protector—a brother ’—Yes, I shall never ask again, Why have 
I lived?—I see it—know it, now. And God has spared me, that she may be 
happy.—— 


-——In the little chamber ;—so statue-like and still !—The door is open between 
us. And they have all gone, and left us alone in the night. And everything is 
hushed.—She had begun to smile again. And she would clap her little hands 
as I came in, and run to me for the kiss,—and many a happy hour would I spend 
with her among her play-things. And now, she lies so quiet;—and her face, 
and neck, and shoulders are so like marble ;—and her ringlets lie so peacefully, 
—that I cannot think but she is dead.—It was a gentle hand that laid them ;—I 
know it was no mother’s hand,—but it was a gentle, loving hand that laid them, 
—and she kissed it, and said— 

“Dear brother, why are you weeping ’—Have I not been a good little girl ?— 
The Doctor told me I should be well soon. And, then, you shall play with me 
again ;—shan’t you ;—and read to me again ;—about Joseph and his brethren.” 
-——O God! God! Whither shall I turn! 


It seems but a sennight ago, that the mournful rites were over, and, after 
they had borne him to his grave, that we stood together in the silent room.—- 
She knew nothing but that he was gone now, and that she was left alone; and 
s0, with the instinct of helplessness and innocence, she looked to me, she scarce 
knew why ;—-I felt that she was clinging to me. And as | moved around the 
room, she watched me, or hovered near me, knowing not what was to be done, 
nor whither she was to go. Oh, that sweet face, with its silent expression of un- 
certainty and mournfulness! 

When all was ready, I could not leave, but sat down for a moment, and took 
her into my lap. And as the tears rose, and I leaned forward and wept, she 
looked into my face with sympathizing gaze, and almost wept, too, because J was 
sad.—At length, as | arose, and looked for the last time upon the bed, now empty, 
she stood silently by my side,—looked where I looked,—put her little hand in 
mine, and, with the same mournful, uncertain expression in her eyes, followed, 
yieldingly, whithersoever I led her. 
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—— And then she grew cheerful again. Her little room was very pleasant,— 
and it was next to mine,—and Mrs. B. was very—very kind to her.—And her 
little chair was next to mine at the table-—And, when the sun-light fell upon 
the corner of my book-case, she knew it was time for me to come,—and she 
would watch for me along the street,—and she would run down to meet me at 
the door and tell me, she had been a good girl. And at last her little dresses 
came, and her hat; and she was very happy, and light, and fairy-like :—for I 
had left all these to Mrs. B.—And then, in the evening, I would stay with her. 
And when Margaret came for her, she would kneel by my side, and say her 
little prayers, and kiss me, and bid me good night. Ah! she was very sweet 
and sunny to me,—and I know she loved me,—and I believe I grew to be a 
better man. 
And then they told me, one day, that Janie was sick, and had asked for 
me ;—and they had sent for the Doctor.—And she was so glad to see me as I 
came in.—And then, the windows were darkened ;—and they were all so kind 
to her:—and she was very—very grateful_—And then, she sank lower and 
lower. O, how I have watched her these last five nights!—And as her voice 
grew weaker and weaker, how have I fallen upon my knees in anguish, and 
prayed God, that he would but spare her! But, alas! they have 
moved away her little stand;—and they have opened the window ;—and they 
are all weeping around me;—and she will never—never take the rose from her 
breast, and know that 1 have watched her and am near! 

















EXPLANATORY SEQUEL. 


Durine several months subsequent to the publication of the above 
paper in The Pioneer, so much had been said and written, concerning 
the article,—so many letters had been addressed to me on the subject, 
from strangers in different parts of the Union,—so gross a blunder had 
been committed by one or two of the leading ‘ Spiritualist” editors 
in republishing the fiction as a narrative of facts, that I decided to 
write an explanatory communication on the subject to Mr. James Gor- 
don Bennett. 

The communication was published in the New York Morning Herald 
of March 12th, accompanied by the following brief notice from the 
editor, viz: 

* AsTOUNDING REVELATION FROM THE Spirit Worip.—We publish to-day a curious commu- 
nication from San Francisco, which will fall like a bombshell into the camp of the Spiritualists. 
It appears that some months since, the writer, Mr. F. C. Ewer, of San Francisec, took it into his 
head to prepare for the California Pioneer Magazine a fiction of rather a bold and original con- 
ception, undertaking to describe the sensations of a dying man during the moment of dissolution, 
and sketching the scene which opens to the soul as it enters upon its second existence. Some 
two or three months after it was published, the writer was surprised by receiving a letter from 
Judge Edmonds, stating that he had copied the first part of it into the November Number of the 
Sacred Circle, and adding the astounding fact that he (the Judge) had had several spiritual inter- 
views wiih the defunct fictitious hero of the narrative, “John F. Lane!” The best part of the 
joke is, that the article contains assertions in physics which are impossible, and which, to minds 
less credulous than those of Judge Edmonds and his fellow dupes, would have at once suggested 
doubts as to the sincerity of the writer. The value attached to the Judge's adhesion to the new 
sect will, after this exposure. be considerably lessened. If his present convictions have been 
arrived at on such loose evidence as the above, we can only say that, however much we may 
admire the extent of his faith, we can have very little respect for his professional acumen.” 


Doubtless the New York Herald of the 12th of March has already 
reached the eyes of nearly all that perused “The Eventful Nights” in 
The Pioneer, nevertheless I cannot but regard it as proper, that the 
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explanatory communication should appear in the same medium, through 
which the article to which it relates was first presented to the public. 
I give it therefore below, merely remarking that the “heading” was 
prefixed to it by the editor of the Herald; viz: 


“ANOTHER BOMBSHELL THROWN INTO THE CAMP OF THE SPIRITUALISTS. 
A NUT FOR JUDGE EDMONDS TO CRACK. 


To the Editor of the New York Herald :— 


I trust it is not asking too much to beg the favor of a short space in your columns for an expla- 
nation to which I find myself foreed by Judge Edmonds and the editor of the Christian Spirit- 
uatlist, in relation to a fiction prepared by me for 7'he Pioneer Magazine, which, I must say, 
singularly enough, they have seen fit to republish as fact, and as an evidence in proof of ‘ Spirit- 
ualism,’—the former in his magazine and the latter in his newspaper. 

In order to render the matter clear to you, it is, perhaps, necessary for me to state that, in cast- 
ing about for a subject, it struck me that no one had ever passed in imagination across the line of 
the solemn Shadow of Death, to record what may be the sensations of a dying man during the 
moment of dissolution. and to sketch a picture of the scenes, so to speak, which may open to the 
soul as it enters upon its second existence. " 

Knowing that the subject would necessarily involve me in ideas somewhat metaphysical in 
their character, I determined, in order to render what I had to write the more attractive, to sur- 
round it with a story in the narrative style. 

My first difficulty, was to account, apparently, for the manner in which the strange information 
concerning death and the physique of the future world was to reach the earth; and it occurred 
to me that the best mode of overcoming this difficulty would be to assume a fictitious character, 
describe his death, represent him as conversing up to the last moment, and then allow him to give 
the remainder of his experience of death, and a description of that which was opening to his gaze, 
by means of ‘spiritual manifestations,’ so called. I gave the name of ‘John F. Lane’ to my 
leading fictitious character, located the occurrences in San Francisco, and entitled the article, ‘ The 
Eventful Nights of August 20th and 21st.’ 

Two or three months after it was published, I received a letter from Judge Edmonds, in which 
he stated that his attention had been called to the article by a friend in San Francisco, and that he 
had copied the first half of it into the November Number of The Sacred Circle. This was quite 
a surprise to me, but the surprise was as nothing, to my astonishment on being made acquainted 
by him with the fact, that he had had several ‘spiritual’ interviews with my defunct fictitious 
demas ‘John F. Lane.’ 

I must confess I scarcely knew what step to take under the circumstances. At first I was 
about to write to Judge Edmonds: but on maturer thought, I decided, for several reasons, to 
adopt the course of addressing the public, with your liberty, through these columns. In the first 
place, if I am to judge anything from the numerous letters on the subject of * The Eventful Nights’ 
which I have received from strangers, the article has gone broadcast over the Union. In fact, I 
know this to be the case, from the republications which are before me; and I cannot but feel that 
the minds of many who have perused it, and believe it to be a narration of facts, should be 
disabused of their error. And in the second place, I am the more impelled to the step I am 
taking, inasmuch as the argument used by so many thousands—namely, that Judge Edmonds has 
for years been in the habit of weighing testimony, and that if there is enough in Spiritualism to 
convince him, ‘there must be something in it’—can now be easily refuted. The fact is made too 
evident for contradiction, that he has shown himself to the thousands who look for and implicit] 
believe his views on the subject, and to the world at large, as a man incapable of weighing testi- 
mony touching Spiritualism, carefully; and not only one whose mind can be easily tossed about 
by the designing, but, as in this instance, to be one who is anxious to deceive himself. 

Had he merely republished an imaginary case of ‘Spiritualism,’ which contained no assertions 
in physics impossible in themselves, or which, granting the correctness of the ‘ Spiritualist’ theory, 
might have occurred, the blunder would not have been so unfortunate for him as a leader in the 
new theory. He could only have been charged with indecent haste in accepting testimony. 

But how utterly incompetent he is to stand prominent among what has become a very numer- 
ous sect in America—how utterly unworthy he is of wielding the wide and increasing influence 
he unquestionably wields—will be plainly seen by any calm, thinking man, who may peruse ‘ The 
Eventful Nights of August 20th and 21st.’ 

How stands the case? In the first place, the article contains assertions in physics which cannot, 
in the nature of things, be true. For instance, a circumstance is recorded which, stripped of all 
surroundings, and reduced to plain English, amounts simply to this: that a magnetic needle 
turned away from its place at the north, and went around to the south-west point with a jerk, 
several times, and of its own accord. Why, it seems to me almost incredible that this fact alone 
should not have sufticed to stagger the Judge's credulity, great even as he has shown it to be. 

In the second place, any one who is not over-anxious to believe in Spiritualism—who is not 
willingly blind—could hardly fail to see that the article. as a whole, is the argument reductio ad 
absurdum—to be applied to Spiritualism. I assume the ground of the Spiritualists, viz: that all 
matter conducts this mysterious ‘odic fluid, and that it is the necessary condition to interlie 
between mind and matter, to enable the disembodied soul to move matter, as the embodied mind 
moves the arm or foot: and, finally, at the close of the article, show to what an absurdity these 
positions will lead: viz: that the Sepustel soul will have a power over its dead body, which com- 
mon sense and the universal experience of mankind teach it does not and cannot have. For, 
while the ‘circle’ present at Lane's death are charging the table all night with the ‘odie fluid,’ 
they unconsciously charge Lane's entire corpse, which, after his soul has given all the information 
promised, suddenly interrupts the conversation by rising bolt upright in the bed, opening its 
eyes, and announcing that the soul feels itself at that instant dying very suddenly in the next 
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world, and passing into a third state of existence. And yet, instead of seeing this absurdity, 
Judge Edmonds, forsooth, clutching tightly his premises, moves placidly, like a sheep to the 
slaughter, into any ridiculous conclusion to which his ye ag = may lead him. 

Nor is this all that should have arrested the attention of the Judge, of his collaborateur of the 
Christian Spiritualist, and of the Spiritualists generally. The very communications purport- 
ing to come from Lane, present a theory with regard to the Creator, the soul, this world, the 
next, etc., utterly contrary to the theory maintained by the Spiritualists. Lane, for instance, 
denies that the soul is etherealized matter, and that it has shape; he denies that the immaterial 
particle occupies time to pass through space—{that if it ‘doesn't know,’ forsooth, whether our 
absent friends are well or not, it can ‘go and see,’ and ‘return and let us know.’) He denies that 
one must become purer and better before he can advance from one state of existence to another 
hereafter, etc. etc. And yet Judge Edmonds, in his infatuation, and his brother editor of the 
Spiritualist, in his infatuation, have blindly republished as true, and corroborative of their theory, 
an article distinctly announcing a theory before which their own magnificent hierarchy of ‘spheres’ 
and ‘circles, and their own fine drawn materialism, must utterly fall. It really seems as if these 
astute investigators had adopted what the Frenchman called the Americans’ motto, ‘Go ‘head— 
no mind.’ 

I might allude to the ill-disguised differences of style between Lane’s remarks, the remarks of 
another spirit, and the narrator's remarks, as well as to vther internal evidences, going plainly to 
show that the article could not have been a narration of facts, but will only make one more state- 
ment in this connection. 

Not to go into minutia, according to the theory developed in ‘The Eventful Nights,’ the soul, 
at death, passes into a second state of existence, as different from this as extension is from weight, 
and, in the process of time, dies there, and passes on to a third state, as different from the first 
and second as the color blue is from a mass meeting; and so on, there being no possible intereom- 
munication between the spirits in the third state and men upon earth. And yet Judge Edmonds, 
while he publishes as true a statement, according to which he could have had no ‘spiritual’ inter- 
course whatever with Lane—even granting that such a character had ever existed—gives to the 
world a communication from him. 

That those who stand at the head of a class of religionists in America numbered by thousands— 
that those who are the Sir Oracles of ‘Spiritualists‘—should have republished in their own 
journals, as a remarkable proof in favor of their theory, an article which, as a whole, is an argu- 
ment against themselves; which, besides, contains statements in physics that could not be true, 
and which, in addition to this, propounds a theory before which their own must utterly fall; and 
to crown all, should report a conversation which they have just announced could not have taken 
place—seems almost too ridiculous for belief. The whole affair is too glaring an evidence—I will 
not say against ‘spiritualism ’—but of the blindness of its devotees, to justify my taking any 
other step than that of exposing it to the world. 

To complete this prions history, allow me to state that Judge Edmonds, in laying before his 
readers the first half of my article, publishes the letter from his friend, Mr. J. E. Austin, of this 
city, with a statement that he gives the article for what it is worth. In his December Number, 
however, he publishes the conclusion, with a prefix, in which he says, that although some who 
have read the article doubt its truth, there is nothing in it too marvelous for him to believe; and, 
finally, settles the matter, so far as he is concerned, by an additional prefix, dated November 4th, 
in which he publishes a report of a spiritual conversation about the affair between himself and 
Lane, containing, among other curious announcements from the latter, a promise to the effect 
that further communications were to come from him through me. I merely desire, by way of 
parenthesis, to inform Judge Edmonds and his friends that I said all I wished to say in ‘The 

iventful Nights'—that I consider Mr. John F. Lane exceedingly dead, and that I do not intend 
to write another fiction in which he shall figure. 

I find also, that after the second half had been republished in the Sacred Circle, the editor of 
the Christian Spiritualist, for fear it should not be thoroughly placed before the believers in the 
new doctrines, and those who were wavering, republished it again, and, to settle all cavil, writes 
an article nearly a column long, to prove that it is utter folly to disbelieve in ‘The Eventful 
Nights’ as a narration of facts. 

I fear that [ am encroaching on your space, but the position in which I find myself demands a 
word or two more of explanation from me. 

Mr. A. states in his letter that there is ‘much doubt existing in the minds of some of our 
community as to whether said article is fiction or fact;’ that he knows me, and believes me to 
be ‘entirely incapable of giving publication to so important a falsehood as this would be were it 
not true, and one calculated to do so much injury.’ I find myself, therefore, reduced by this 
either to the necessity of remaining silent, and thereby implying that ‘The Eventful Nights’ is 
a narration of facts, or to the disagreeable necessity of obtruding myself upon the public with 
the announcement that the article is a fiction, and with an explanation, to clear up my character 
for veracity. I conceive that I have a perfect right, as a truthful man, to propound a theory 
which I have never seen in print before, and which, I believe, may not be withoutinterest tosome 
—to hold up (even at a charge of arrogance) the result of an unaided mind on earth, in contrast with 
a theory purporting to come from a world beyond the grave—to contrast a theory which is, as I 
think, consistent in all its parts, and, to say the least, not impossible, with a theory which con- 
tradicts itself, and therefore cannot possibly be true. I believe that I have a perfect right to 
weave this theory into a fiction which, as a whole, is the argument—reductio ad absurdwum— 
to be applied against spiritualism, without subjecting myself to the charge of being a man regard- 
less of the high dictates of truth. I shall say no more on this point here; but propose, now that 
I have become interwoven with the Spiritualists, to treat the matter more at length, through the 
pages of my own periodical. 

Mr. Austin also writes that the little girl—alluding to ‘little Janie,’ another character in the 
tale—was living at the house where I resided, and that 1 am a ‘writing medium.’ This reminds 
me very forcibly of the story of the ‘Three Black Crows,’ and only shows how eager Spiritual- 
ists are to believe what they wish to be true. It is but another evidence that their investigations 
are searches, not after truth, but after proofs for their theory. It may not be irrelevant for me to 
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say that after the article was published, if I happened to be in a ball-room where there was a little 
girl, or was anywhere in the neighborhood of a little girl, the question was frequently asked, ‘Is 
that little Jane Lane?’ And it is probable that Mr. Austin’s story originated from the fact that 
at the house where I occupied a room there was a little girl, an adopted daughter of the landlady. 
With regard to my being a ‘writing medium,’ I had never had any hesitancy in saying that my 
hand was at times moved in a very singular manner, withont any direct volition on my part. to 
my knowledge. And I may also take this occasion to say that, after months of calm investiga- 
tion, I could and can discover no evidence of the interposition of disembodied souls. My hand 
has never given me information of any importance whatever, although I have given it a fair 
chance, and has never answered any test question correctly. On the contrary, by careful intro- 
spection and delicate memory, I have been able to trace every answer which it has penned while 
in this abnormal condition to the indirect action of my own mind. I cannot, of course, state 
this with the same positiveness with which I can state that this paper is before me; but I state 
it with the same positiveness with which I can assert any fact of oe 

If Mr. Austin had made inquiries—as he should have done—he would have found, as others 
did, that there was no house in the locality designated as the spot where Lane died. 

But all this is as naught. Whatever confidence Judge Edmonds may have had in the coolness 
and judgment of his friend, the latter gentleman’s statement regarding the doubt existing here, 
should have sufficed to lead him to caution. But, this out of the question, I cannot conceive 
how anything could have weighed an iota against the glaring internal evidences in ‘ The Event- 
ful Nights’ noted above, as so plainly indicating that it could not be a narration of facts—that 
‘the wayfaring men, though fools, could not err therein.” 

The grammatica! errors that have crept into the article during the last six months, I propose 
to say nothing about; but I conceive it to be proper to remark, that the title which I gave to the 
article was not ‘ Wonderful Revelations—The Eventful Nights, &c., nor ‘ Wonderful but True, 
or The Eventful Nights,’ &c., into which it has been variously altered by other hands, but a a 
‘The Eventful Nights of August 20th and 21st.’ F. C. EWER. 

San Francrscoo, Feb. 7, 1855.” 

That the above letter should enter quite fully into particulars, and 
appear to some unnecessarily long, seemed to be proper from the fact 
that it would probably be read by many, who had never seen nor heard 
of “The Eventful Nights,” and who knew nothing of the circumstances 
connected with the fiction. With regard to a few repetitions, which 
will doubtless meet the eye of the reader below, it should be borne in 
mind, also, that the several papers which make up this article were 
penned at different times, and addressed to different sets of readers. 

I understand, that the fiction, to which the above letter relates, has 
been considered, by some, as bearing a close similarity to ‘“ Facts in 
the case of M. Valdemar,” by Edgar Allan Poe. Indeed, after I had 
published a fiction entitled ‘“‘The Great Order of The Cave,” as a 
handmaiden to “The Eventful Nights,” (the latter taking in its range 
the whole Heavens—and the former, the whole Earth) an ably edited 
journal of this city, The Wide West, intimated that I was evidently 
aspiring to be the “ Poe of the Pacific.” 

It is proper for me to state, that after I had prepared the first part 
of the fiction and a portion of the second, a friend, to whom I read 
what I had written, remarked to me, that it bore resemblance, in some 
respects, to one of Poe’s papers. I was rather surprised, but requested 
her to say nothing more, since I preferred to finish the fiction, before I 
heard or read anything which might influence me even unconsciously 
to myself. It is a melancholy admission for me to make, perhaps, but 
the truth is, I had never read anything of Poe’s, save ‘“‘ The Raven” 
and “The Bells.” So soon as I had completed ‘The Eventful Nights,” 
I purchased his entire works, and read the article to which allusion 
has been made above. There were some three or four points of simi- 
larity between Poe’s “ Valdemar” and “ The Eventful Nights,” it is 
true, but any reader who has perused both, cannot but have seen, 
that the few respects in which the two bore resemblance to each 


other, were, so far as my article is concerned, of very slight moment, 
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as compared with the important respects in which they utterly differed. 
The gist of Poe’s article consisted in the fact that, through the process 
of Mesmerizing, which was atvempted in articulo mortis as an experi- 
ment, Valdemar’s soul still remained attached to the body after the 
latter was dead. In the case of ‘The Eventful Nights” on the con- 
trary, Lane died a natural death, described his sensations through 
spiritualism and announced to us the condition of the great Future. 

Finding, however, that—although at a far distance in the rear of 
Poe’s—my mind was apt to run in a similar train of thought, I con- 
sidered it as absolutely essential for me to read all that he had ever 
written, in order not to meet him, even in unimportant particulars, in 
any fiction that I might write subsequently. The reader may therefore 
judge of my surprise, on finding myself charged with precisely that 
which I most desired to avoid. 





So many interesting facts and letters had collected around “ The 
Eventful Nights,” that in order to preserve those which had not 
already been lost or destroyed and to put them into a compact form, I 
gathered them into a private volume for my library, believing, more- 
over, that such a volume would be entertaining to my relatives and 
more intimate friends. 

Among other things in the book, is a paper, showing the analytical 
and synthetical process of my mind during the writing of the article ; 
which I prepared under the conviction that the volume would not be 
complete, unless it contained a recounting of the motives which led me 
to write the fiction, and a history, so to speak, of its conception and 
composition. 

I have been advised by a number of friends—one or two of whom, 
on reading the paper, recognized the process of mind recounted, (hav- 
ing been kind enough to sit patiently through my “calls” and allow 
me to “talk at” them, before writing the fiction)—I have been ad- 
vised, I say, by these and several others to extract the paper from the 
volume and lay it before the public. Members of that peculiar species 
of bores who can get along much better if they utter their thoughts 
aloud, half to themselves and half to some one else, while arranging an 
argument or conceiving a fiction, will understand well what I intend to 
imply by the somewhat colloquial phrase “‘¢a/k at.” 

The pronoun in the first person is necessarily repeated innumerable 
times in the paper. While there would be nothing objectionable in 
this, so long as the article remained private and open to the perusal 
of my relatives and friends only, I cannot of course but feel that in 
presenting it to the world, I lay myself open to a charge of egotism. 
But recent events have called “The Eventful Nights ” so prominently 
before the public, that I am not sure but that it would be advisable 
for me to explain myself, even more fully than I have done in the 
letter given above, particularly since it seems to be believed by many 
in the States, who did not credit ‘The Eventful Nights” as a narra- 
tive of facts, that I wrote it while in a trance, or under the influence 
of opium, or something of that sort. It is to satisfy such, as well 
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as to explain myself fully, once and for all, that I have decided to 
undergo the opprobrium of a charge of egotism, and follow the advice 
of my friends, by giving extracts from the paper above alluded to, as 
contained among the manuscripts in my private volume. The article is 
entitled :— 


THE COMPOSITION 
OF 
THE EVENTFUL NIGHTS OF AUGUST 20TH AND 21ST: 
Being a Paper showing the ANALYTICAL and SynTHETICAL process during the 
writing of the article. 

I FREELY confess, that the idea of preparing the present paper was suggested by an article of 
Edgar A. Poe's, entitled “The Philosophy of Composition,” in which he describes the modus of 
construction, which ended in the production of “ The Raven.” 

I have for years—I may say from early boyhood—been in the habit of watching the operations 
and changes of my mind. I could sit down and trace most of the actions of my life—important 
as well as unimportant—to the motives and combinations of motives from which they sprang, and 
the operations of my mind prior to and during the composition of “ The Eventful Nights,” having 
a bearing upon that article, are so vivid in my memory, that I can lay them bare to whom- 
soever the exposure may promise entertainment. 

In his “ Philosophy of Composition,” Poe says :— 

“T have often thought how interesting a magazine — might be written by any author who 
would—that is to say, who could—detail step by —- the processes by which any of his compo- 
sitions attained its ultimate point of completion. Why such a paper has never been given to the 
world, I am much at a loss to say—but, perhaps, the autorial vanity has had more to do with the 
omission than any other cause. Most writers—poets in especial—prefer having it understood that 
they compose by a species of fine frenzy—an ecstatic intuition—and would positively shudder at 
lett the public take a peep behind the scenes, at the elaborate and vacillating crudities of 
honest the true purposes seized only at the last moment—at the innumerable glim of 
idea that arrived not at the maturity of full view—at the fully matured fancies discarded in despair 
as unmanageable—at the cautious selections and rejections—at the painful erasures and interpola- 
tions—in a word, at the wheels and pinions—the tackle for scene-shifting—the step-ladders and 
demon.-traps—the cock’s feathers, the red paint and the black patches which, in ninety-nine cases 
out of the hundred, constitute the properties of the literary Aistrio,” 


Although this paper was suggested by Poe’s “ Philosophy of Composition,” the mental process 
which I used in the preparation of “ The Eventful Nights” was by no means suggested by Poe, 
since ‘I am ashamed to confess) the article was entirely written before I read Poe’s works. But 
the analogy which existed between Poe's process of mind in writing “The Raven,” and my own 
in writing “The Eventful Nights,” was so striking, and Poe's article interested me so much, that 
I determined for once wittingly to act upon his hint—follow in his footsteps and record my own 
mental operations, as he had recorded his, in the belief that, as the “ Philosophy of Composition” 
had been entertaining to me, this might not be without interest to some others. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 


In casting about for a subject my great aim was originality. I determined to write nothing— 
rather than follow in the footsteps of another. I have no sympathy for those would-be authors 
who run about to ring the thousandth change where nine hundred and ninety-nine have been rung 
already. Give me vileness with originality, rather than respectable triteness. The former has at 
least something to recommend it—the latter nothing. 

While searching for a subject, I remembered a lecture which I had delivered before the Sacra- 
mento Mercantile Library Association in June, 1851—the subject of which was “The Universali- 
ties of Nature.” In it I had stated that there were certain conditions in nature underlying it and 
running up through all things. These were Motion —Forms—Harmony—Connection—Beauty— 
The Arch—and Eternity. So that the sentence by which we may describe the universe is “Con- 
nected and beautiful forms moving harmoniously in arches through all Eternity.” I could not but 
fee! that there was some originality in the lecture—at least I had never seen the same thoughts in 
print nor heard them from the lips of others. It suggested itself to me that what I had said in 
the lecture was but a part of a system which I had believed, and which I might develop clearly 
by alittle thought. And at first I had an idea of presenting that system to the public. It would 
be new, and might at least satisfy some who were in doubt as to what they should believe. But 
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although I much desired to publish it, I could not but feel that it was of too metaphysical and dry 
a character to attract the attention of the general reader. 

For the most complete success, I should adopt some subject which was very prominently before 
the community as a matter of discussion, and combine originality with that. 

At the same time it struck me that no writer had ever carried a soul through the gates of 
death and into the regions beyond—that no one had ever described what may be the sensations 
and thoughts of a dying man from the time when he ceases to speak—his experience immediately 
after death, and that strange condition of affairs to which the departed spirit may first awake. 
Ifere, at least, was an attractive and—what was of all importance—untrodden field before me, 
with all the breadth that I could desire. I determined in an instant to enter upon it, but at the 
same time I did not wish to give up the idea of presenting my system of former belief to the 
public, for the good of whom it might concern ; and I immediately saw that I could combine the 
two, and at the same time gain another point by interweaving a subject which was agitating men's 
minds to a remarkable degree—the subject of spiritualism. 

These thoughts passed through my mind in about one-fiftieth of the time it has taken the 
reader to peruse them. 

I determined, therefore, to write an article, in which I would describe a dying man, who should 
converse with me up to the time when his tongue should cease to act and give me the remainder 
of his expericnce of death, together with a description of that to which he was awakening, by 
means of spiritual manifestations. My lecture and former system of belief could then come from 
him as communications, with a temporary effect upon the reader's mind, arising from the fact of 
its having apparently all the authority of an announcement from the mighty Spirit Land, I fore- 
saw that my great difficulty would be to create in imagination a state of things—a physique, so to 
speak—for the world after death, which should be entirely original, totally different from the 
condition of affairs surrounding us here—as totally different as is the spirit from the body—but 
which at the same time would not be impossible. Feeling confident, however, that when it should 
become necessary for me to describe sucha state of things, I could in some way, I knew not how, 
accomplish the desideratum to my satisfaction, I gave little thought to it at the time. 

The article would depend for its success upon the excellence of two distinct effects—first, 
that to be produced from a description of death: second, that to be produced by the development 
of a new and complete theory of the Infinite God, His works, and the connection between His 
works and Ilimself. The latter was somewhat metaphysical, and I foresaw that it would be 
necessary for me to bring to bear what of ability was within me so to attract the interest of the 
general reader to the first half, as to induce him to read the last half, which would not otherwise 
be perused by him. At the same time I felt that however much the first half might attract for 
the moment, the real value of the article would depend almost entirely upon the originality and 
consistency of the last half. 

Meanwhile I had enough to do to succeed in bringing about the first effect of the article by 
carrying the man through death: and I approached with determination the more minute portions 
of my work. 

The first point that arose was, what should be the character of the recital—should it bear about 
it the fictitious air, or not? The answer was clear. For effect’s sake, it should by all means be 
written as a narrative. The great point that I was to bear in mind was, therefore, a combination 
of probability with originality. The next question was, should the party whose dying is to be 
described, be an acquaintance of mine or a stranger tome’ For obvious reasons, which will 
appear from a perusal of “The Eventful Nights,” I decided that the effect would be hightened 
were the fictitious character represented as a stranger tome. How then was I to know that he 
was in a dying condition? The most probable way was through a note sent te me by him. At 
first, I thought the note should be brought by a little boy; but it struck me the reader would be 
apt to be rather more interested in a little girl, as the more delicate of the two, and I promptly 
adopted the latter. It was at this point that I determined to relieve the article from its somber 
cast, and to add interest to it, by weaving a thread of pathos through its entire length. The father 
must be in indigent circumstances. The little girl must be in want. A wife would be in the way 
and would complicate matters too much. The little daughter should be the sole companion of 
the dying man. Although poor, he must be educated, for he had important truths to acquaint 
me with. He must live in some cheap tenement on the outskirts of the city. 

But as the article opened before me in this condition, I did not fail to see that it would be little 
else than an enormous lie. And for a day or two, I gave up all thoughts of writing it. It struck 
me, however, that it might be made the means of good, provided I could make spiritualism a 
very prominent element in it, and so write it as to deceiye at first, but to appear very evidently, 
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on a second and more careful perusal, to be the argument reductio ad absurdum to be applied to 
spiritualism. It might awaken the eyes of some to the fact that they had been in the habit of 
accepting testimony touching the new doctrines, with too little thought. It might show them to 
how great a degree they were anxious to believe, rather than properly to search for the truth. 

I resumed the matter again, and decided not only to make the whole paper the reductio ad 
absurdum, but to leave concealed improbabilities in the article which would be so great as to 
amount very nearly, if not quite, to impossibilities. 

This suggested to me the self-moving compass, an account of which appears in the early part 
of the story. The house, too, where the scene occurred, should be near others, and yet no neigh- 
bor should visit the dying man to furnish him with anything to eat, or in fact to offer the slightest 
humane attention. It would not be proper to locate the scene upon a lot where a tenement stood, 
lest the owner or occupant should object. I thought of selecting my own lot, south-west corner 
of Sacramento and Hyde streets. But it was too near town, and many might remember that 
there was no house there. For while keeping in mind the necessity of improbabilities, I did 
not wish to sacrifice the verisimilitude of the article, upon which in no small degree depended its 
success. I then decided upon a location in the vicinity of Yerba Buena Cemetery, believing 
that if I could conceal any appearance of effort in locating the scene there, the solemnity of the 
place would have a slight effect upon the mind of the reader, the cause of which would not be 
noted by him at the time. For success, I depended in no small degree upon the nwmber, rather 
than the éntensity of the effects, which I should thus seek to produce prior to the climax of the 
fiction. I consulted a map at Wainwright & Randall's office, and selected a lot on McAllister 
street, (facing the cemetery,) upon which there was no tenement. 

The question then arose—Why should Lane send for me, rather than any one else? It now 
struck me, that, from the importance of the information to be gained from him, the reader would 
think it natural that the spirits should desire its publication, that they should acquaint Lane (who 
of course must be a believer in spiritualism) with the fact that he was to be the medium of 
presenting to the world important information, and instruct him to send for an editor, or some one 
who had access to the columns of a paper. As I have said. 1 had been the subject of some little 
remark in 1852 from my connection with the Spiritualists, having been considered as weak-headed 
enough to believe in the new doctrines. It would not be improbable that he, being a Spiritual- 
ist, had heard of me, and if he were represented as unacquainted personally with any editor, it 
would be the most natural thing in the world for him to send forme. Here the idea that the 
spirits would know of his decision, and that they might be represented to use the compass to 
endeavor to communicate to me the fact I was to go out in a south-west direction to Lane’s 
house, occurred to me. 

The sympathies of the reader must be gradually awakened for the little girl by slight cireum- 
stances, and must be made eventually to cluster strongly around her. To begin with, she must 
hunt me up in this great city. She must be old enough to be able to go upon such an errand, and 
yet too young to render her father any material assistance in his sickness. She must persevere 
in the search for me, but not find my whereabouts until about dusk, when the little one must 
hasten back, through the darkness, over the lonesome hills to her poor dying father—to her 
far-away home. There would be no apparent effort in this—it was natural, and at the same time 
it would tend gradually to awaken the sympathies of the reader. 

The next thought that I had about the matter was, that it would by no means be proper for me 
to go out to the house, and allow the man to die like a dog, without assistance. Besides, I should 
have witnesses, and one of these should clearly be a physician. Some little skill was to be exer- 
cised in keeping from the reader the object of my visit to Lane’s house, and at the same time 
letting drop casually a sufficient motive for my being accompanied while there with friends. 
The necessity of witnesses seemed, however, to be clear. Accordingly I opened the matter 
to , and , told them the plan of my article, and asked them if they had any objec- 
tions to my using their names in it. They said that they had none, and I determined to make 
them my companions in the fictitious adventures. Subsequently, however, while writing the 
article, I changed my mind with regard to this, as I saw that it would give the paper too near an 
approach to a lie, I rejected real characters for companions, and selected the fictitious titles 
of “ Mr. H.” and “ Dr. L.,” believing that the reader would say, “ Well, if this were true—if Mr. 
E. were sincere in this matter, of course he would have given the names in full of parties to whom 
we could refer.” 

My next point was—How should the whole article be planned to be the argwmentum reductio 
ad absurdum? Brief thought enabled me to decide upon adopting the grounds of the Spiritual- 
ists—that the “odic fluid” is generated in the human system—that all things conduct it—that it 
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is the necessary condition to interlie between mind and matter to enable the former to will the 
latter into motion—and then show to what an absurdity this theory would lead, by representing 
Lane’s corpse, which of course is matter, as thoroughly charged by us with the fluid. during our 
final experiments, as bursting open the top of the coffin while we were bearing him in the midst 
of a crowd (attracted to the spot) towards his grave in Yerba Buena, as rising (of course by 
means of the willing of hosts of departed spirits)—as rising slowly in a horizontal position, while 
we stood with the coffin in our arms gazing upward at it—as changing gradually in its upward 
course from the horizontal to a perpendicular position—and as finally (its grave-clothes fluttering 
in the wind) entering a small white cloud, which in its course from the east across the heavens 
bears it out of our sight into the western horizon. This plan I adhered to without a thought of 
changing it, until the second part was nearly written, when I became convinced that it would 
not be an appropriate and dignified conclusion to that which preceded—that with it the paper, as 
a work of art, would not be idered as ful. Acting upon this belief I drew my pen 
through that portion of the conclusion which I had already written, and wrote that conclusion 
which appeared in print: giving (in accordance with the theory of the Spiritualists) Lane's soul 
that power of motion over his dead body, which, from what preceded, would not strike the reader 
as being equally ridiculous as impossible, while at the same time it was a power which common 
sense and the universal experience of mankind teach the soul does not and cannot have. This 
conclusion was also selected, from the fact that it would put a natural and complete close to the 
article. For if Lane were represented as still having the power to commune with us, the close of 
the article would have the appearance of depending entirely upon my will, and the reader might 
still desire and expect further communications at some subsequent time. 

But to resume. I now reviewed the work I had gone over. The climax of the fiction was to 
be the announcement that Lane, during the process of dying and entering the other world, should, 
through spiritual “tippings,” give us his sensations, and describe to us that to which he was 
awakening. The article must be toned gradually up until this point was gained. The nature of 
the climax was to be entirely concealed prior to its announcement, while at the same time such 
hints were to be dropped as would arouse the reader's wonder and curiosity. Although the climax 
would occur early in the fiction, comparatively, the reader would not be satisfied, as he would 
still wish to read on and learn what was the experience of Lane while dying, and what he saw 
after death. Had the article been different in this respect, I should not have attempted to write 
it, since I could have anticipated nothing else than failure. The article would-be in two distinct 
parts, each complete in itself;—the first containing the story of Lane's death, the second, the 
theory of Deity, Here and Hereafter. The latter would depend for its success upon originality of 
idea, strangeness, clearness, and beauty of diction. The whole was a hazardous experiment, and 
the least I could do was to try. 

I had now proceeded sufficiently far to take pen in hand. But a difficulty met me at the 
threshold. Of course, I desired that the article should be read. It should be so commenced, 
therefore, as strongly to attract the reader's attention at the very outset. The first line should be 
such, that if any one glanced at it, he would be likely to read the whole sentence. This should 
be so written as to entice him into reading the second, which should only awaken his attention 
the more; so that the first paragraph woulg perhaps cause him to settle himself in his chair for at 
least a page or so. 

Accordingly, for my opening sentence I penned the following, viz: 





“T am about to undertake a task—here in the silence of this room—to which I feel impelled by 
a combination of circumstances, such as, I believe, never surrounded mortal man before.” 

Having satisfied myself that this would have the desired effect, I endeavored to awaken the 
reader the more to a wish to peruse what was to succeed, by the following, viz: 

“Tam hurried to its accomplishment, to the unburdening of my mind, from certain strange 
intelligence—not only on account of an express order which I have received—the nature and 
particulars of which will more fully appear below,—but because I feel that I can only relieve my 
mind from its insufferable weight by laying before the public the occurrentes of the last two 
nights.” 

Thinking that these two sentences would accomplish my purpose—that I was perhaps sure of 
the reader's attention for at least a page or so, I decided so to write that page—to give the reader 
such glimmerings merely of some strange important matter that was to follow, as to induce him 
fairly to compose himself to accompany where I should lead him, even though it were through 
the dryer parts of my recital. 

I fancied myself, as the narrator, seated in Lane’s room, the description of which sprang into 
my mind at once from I know not what source. I fancied myself as having just taken my pen 
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after the occurrences to write the very article which I was about to write. I described my 
position and imagined sensations, keeping in view the fact that I was not to préexpose any of the 
important points of the article. In this condition I wrote the page, (about three pages of manu- 
script.) I was, in fact, seated in my own room. But so vivid were my feelings, that I actually 
felt as though I had witnessed the occurrences I was about to describe. I heard my own loud 
breathings as I stated, and involuntarily turned round with a shudder towards my bed with a 
feeling. which some may understand when I say it was akin to a mad wish that I might see the 
body of a man lying there, lifeless and grim. I should say that during this time, I kept in mind 
that I should so write as to lead the reader to suppose perhaps that a murder had been committed. 
I imagined the child seated on a box at the foot of my bed behind me, and as finally stealing to 
me, putting her arms around my neck, and saying in simple tones and language— 


“What are you writing, Sir? Come with me; I am very lonesome. Come to father and 
make hirn talk.” 





I wrote on that—“I kissed her upon her fair white forehead and said— Hush, child! Father 
will not speak to us any more to-night. You shall go with me to-morrow,—and we'll take father 
with us’”—when I burst into tears myself. I wrote that “I led her back to her seat and turned 
quickly,—for the tears were gushing to my eyes,” when I threw down the pen, unable from 
excitement to write any more that night. I could not but feel satisfied that I had attained the 
effect desired; for if I (foolishly enough, it must be confessed,) had been moved to tears, it was 
reasonable to suppose that the reader's mere interest would be excited sufficiently to induce him 
to accompany me over the commencement proper of the article, which was now about to follow, 
and so far beyond, that he would begin to rise towards the climax with me, and not leave me 
until he had finished at least the first half of the article. 

The next evening I sat down to my work to pen the commencement proper of the fiction. 
The reader will see that there remains little else for me to say, save to record a few incidents that 
occurred during the writing of the paper, and to note one or two other changes in the minutie of 
the plan at first decided upon, which occurred to me while composing. 

I need not say why the dash at the scientific was made at the commencement proper of the 
recital. I need not say that the parenthesis occurring in the first sentence of that commencement, 
viz: “I will not (at least upon this occasion) go into the rationale of Spiritualism,” was inserted 
to gain a slight effect upon the reader's mind ;—as though I had said, “ Well, I cannot stop now 
to do this—but as I am thoroughly committed to the new doctrines, I may as well, after pub- 
lishing one paper, undertake the matter seriously.” Such facts will be sufficiently clear without 
ahintfrom me. In addition to the reasons given above for the insertion of the spirit-guided 
compass, I felt that it would act upon the sentiment of the superstitious in the reader, already 
prepared from what had gone before to be awakened, and would at the same time be to him, 
should he review the article carefully after reading it once, a most positive evidence of its fictitious 
character. The tea-poy, statuette, cross, etc., were actually in my room as I described them. 
The name of “ Little Janie” was adopted principally from the fact that there was no straining for 
effect in it. 

When the article was advanced to the point where the narrator and his friends had reached the 
house, a difficulty occurred to me which I had not thought of before. I saw that it was necessary 
for me to write in four different styles, viz: first, the style of the narrative, which from the fact 
that it was represented as written late at night and hastily, should have an air of simplicity and 
carelessness about it ;—second, the style of Lane while living, serious and impressive ;—third, the 
style of the Spirit who announces what is to be done; and, fourth, the style of Lane while in the 
Spirit Land. For the style of the unknown Spirit, I affected short disconnected sentences. For 
the style of Lane after death, I affected—if I may use that convenient and expressive term—the 
“hyfalutin’.” But the first part of the paper succeeded so fully in permanently deceiving large 
numbers, that I became alarmed, and concluded to leave the internal evidence of the fictitious 
nature of the article more apparent in the last half, by attempting no disguises of style whatever. 
The difficulty of accounting for my exact repetition of Lane’s words, was easily overcome by 
representing Lane—in view of the importance of our interview—as instructing us to note down 
upon the spot all that was said or done. 

Lane’s first conversation with me was inserted, that I might have an opportunity of showing 
the reader that the narrator, after investigation, had not been a victim of spiritualism—that there- 
fore his narration was at least worthy of respectful consideration; and that I might also have an 
opportunity of preparing the disbelieving reader for what was to follow, by presenting what I 
thought a sensible argument, going to show that the Spiritualist theory was not impossible in the 
nature of things, nay, that it might be considered as actually probable, since it announced no 
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greater change in the order of things, than science shows has already occurred many a time upon 
the earth. My object, as will be remembered, was to make the reader believe the article was true 
until he reached the denowement, or until he had carefully looked over the fiction a second time. 

Without wishing to reflect upon myself as inclined to the “ hyfalutin’” style, I would state that 
by all means the most difficult part of the article for me to write, was the narrative, that portion 
which, in fact would seem to be the simplest. This was written several times before I was satisfied 
with it. Next to the narrative in difficulty of composition, were the disconnected remarks of 
Lane just before the spirit parted from the body, which were re-written three or four times; 
and although I finally accepted the last version, I was by no means satisfied with it. 

My aim in the death scene was originality. And yet I saw, of course, that it would be folly for 
me to run counter to the knowledge and universal experience of mankind. I was forced there- 
fore to represent Lane’s senses as growing dimmer and dimmer, until he could not see and could 
scarcely hear. I felt that if I could once get him thoroughly dead, I could then enter upon a 
field where I could range at will in search of originality. 

I would state that in order to write as effective a description of the dying of Lane as was pos- 
sible for me, I lay down upon my bed one evening at eight o'clock, put out the light, and fancied 
myself going through the process of dying. My imagination became so excited, that in less than 
five minutes I sprang up alarmed, and had to light the lamp, feel my pulse and look round a little 
to convince myself that I had not actually died. The next day I wrote the dying scene as it 
appeared in print. 

Consumption was the decease which I selected for Lane as being that around which Melancholy 
and Beauty hover as attendant angels. 

When I had carried Lane through death, it struck me that the process of eliciting information 
by putting questions and receiving answers from him through “ tips” of the table, would be so 
tedious as to be impracticable; and I decided to represent him as willing the hand of his corpse 
to grasp a pencil and write what he wished to communicate, For eftect’s sake, however, I so 
altered this, that his hand should grasp mine, which should be represented as holding a pencil and 
writing a question; and I therefore was further urged to endeavor to make the scene at the death 
sufficiently impressive to warrant, in the eyes of the reader, my writing the question, instead of 
uttering it aloud. 

I was engaged in writing the first half during the leisure hours of about a month. I did not, at 
any time, advance more than a page a day. 

The main difficulty in the last half, was so to commence it as to awaken the reader's attention 
once more after a month's delay, by suggesting to his mind what had preceded, without repeating 
myself,—to awaken, again, his sympathy for “ Little Janie "—and to remind him of precisely what 
information had been promised from Lane, that he might not expect too much. 

My lecture was altogether too long to be inserted as a communication, so I condensed it into 
two pages and published it in that shape. 

I was occupied but a brief space of time in conceiving what I was to write as a description of 
the condition of things in which Lane found himself after death. Several ideas suggested them- 
selves to me, and the questions which I put to myself, were: Has this been thought of or pub- 
lished before? If so, it was rejected. Would any one be likely to think of this? If so, I rejected 
it. When I struck upon something which I thought could not but be original, the remaining 
questions which I asked myself, were: Is this state of things as utterly different from this world 
as is spirit from body? Is it impossible, to say the least for it, to be trwe? Having satisfied my- 
self on these points, I proceeded to write again. The spirit-land should be represented as com- 
posed of souls and their ever-varying out-creations. I endeavored to attack materialism by 
showing that it was possible to conceive of spirit as being without shape, as not occupying time to 
pass through space. I endeavored to analyze Infinity and show the reader what a vast difference 
there was between the Infinite God and man, though his life were infinite in duration. I endeav- 
ored to show that it was folly for us to seek to learn (admitting the spiritualist theory to be 
true) whether, or not, the souls of our friends were happy. I endeavored*to make my whole 
theory harmouious and consistent in all its parts—which cannot be said of Spiritualism. I en- 
deavored to make the answers, purporting to come from the spirit-land, contain something of 
real moment, and not the insane generalities about progress, and the ridiculous materialisms 
of “spheres and circles,” which we are in the habit of receiving through the instrumentality of 
the so-called mediums. In fact, I was determined to make Lane say something, which, if true, 
would be of importance to the world. 

I was occupied in writing the second half, about five or six evenings. The sejection of a title 
gave me no little annoyance. 
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When the article was finished, I found that it was complete in all respects, except the disposi- 
tition of Little Janie. 

To have represented her as growing up under my care, and as becoming a staid matron with six 
bouncing children, or anything after that style, was impossble from the nature of things, and 
would have been simply ridiculous. What was there for me to do but to kill her and so put an 
entire completion to the fiction? Accordingly, for the November Number I wrote “ Flown.” It 
was intended to be a reverie, in which my thoughts were traced as I sat in my room immediately 
after her death, while she was lying in her little bed in a room opening into mine. It may strike 
some readers as an ineffectual attempt at the pathetic. It may be so, but all that I can say is, it 
was written without effort, and was the dearest flower of my soul, torn up by the roots and 
offered to the world. If it is rejected of all, I shall still love it tenderly. 


In the New York Herald of the 14th March appeared the following 
rejoinder from Jupce J. W. Epmonps to my letter given above, viz: 


“The Late Spiritual Revelation from San Francisco. 
LETTER FROM JUDGE EDMONDS. 


No. 85 CuamBers STREET, March 14, 1854. 
To the Editor of the Herald : 


Your paper of the 12th contains a letter from Sap Francisco, with the signature of F. C. Ewer, 

from which it appears that I was fool enough to receive as true an article under his own name, 

ublished in the Pioneer, a monthly magazine, edited by him, and which purported on its face to 
e the relation of facts within his own knowledge. 

It is true I did so receive it. But I also received a letter from a gentleman of San Francisco, 
assuring me of its truth. I learned on inquiry that Mr. E. had an office under the General «.ov- 
ernment. Mr. Lecount, one of the publishers of the Pioneer, at that time in this city, and one 
or two others who professed to know him, gave the assurance that Mr, Ewer was a gentleman 
utterly incapable of perpetrating such a fraud as that would be if not the truth. Mr. Ewer him- 
self sent to me, by a gentleman direct from San Francisco, a copy of his magazine, without the 
slightest intimation on his part that the articles were otherwise than what they professed to be, 
namely, the relation of an actual fact, but that, on the contrary, he had said to his messenger, 
when interrogated by him, ‘Do you think I would publish a lie under my own name?’ And 
twice, through a medium in whose communications | had been in the habit of placing a good deal 
of confidence, I received messages which tended in the same direction. 

It was under these circumstances that I trusted in the truthfulness of Mr. Ewer; and now it 
would seem—if this letter to you is genuine—that I was gulled and imposed upon by a fabri- 
cation. 

If the object of the device, and all the pains taken to carry it out, was to impose on my confi- 
dence, it has been successful. 

If the object was to show me the dangers of spiritual intercourse, and how liable we are to be 
deceived by false or fabricated communications, it was quite unnecessary ; for | long ago learned 
that, and have earnestly, once and again, given utterance to a warning against that danger. 

If the object was to give me the pain of learning that a gentleman occupying a public station, 
and my mmr before the world as the editor of a magazine having some pretension to a standing 
in our literature, was unworthy the confidence I had reposed in his walk was equally unne- 
cessary ; for | had already learned the public use he had made of a private letter which I had 
written him in the confidence which I hope will always obtain among gentlemen, and it was not 
demanded that he should superadd to it the humiliation of proclaiming his own fraud. 

If the purpose was to convince me that men having a fair exterior could still be otherwise than 
what = seemed, it was also unnecessary ; for I had not presided so long over a criminal court 
without learning something of the degradation te which the influence of evil passions, and a 
perverted education, may sink the fairest seeming among us. 

But if the purpose was to induce me to withhold all cunfidence in my fellow man, or all reliance 
upon spirit communion, it has signally failed. 

I have been imposed upon many times in my life, and, as I grow older and the instances 
multiply around me, I am admonished to greater caution than was habitual with me in my more 
confiding years. But I cannot yet withhoid all confidence in my fellow man, or in the testimony 
on any subject, which may reach me through his instrumentality. 

J. W. EDMONDS.” 


The following letter from one W.J. Baver was also given imme- 
diately after Junge Epmonns’, viz : 
“ To the Editor of the Herald: 
One or two facts in relation to F. C. Ewer’s letter, published in Monday's Jerald, should be 
stated, in justice to the Spiritualists of this city. 
The first is, that with the excepticn of Judge Edmonds, and Mr. Toohey, the editor of the 


Christian Spiritualist, the fiction of Mr. Ewer was received with universal skepticism. This is 
shown by the fact that at a large conference of Spiritualists, held a few evenings after Mr. Ewer’s 
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fiction was published in this city, there was but one man possessed of sufficient credulity to mani- 
fest the slightest faith in this story, and this man was Mr. Toohey 

The next fact that should be mentioned is, that Judge Edmonds, though he has achieved a 
deservedly high position in this community, both as a man and a jurist, is by no means a Sir 
Oracle among Spiritualists. Indeed, it is more true of Spiritualists than of any other class of 
yeople in the world, that each individual is obliged, from the nature of the facts brought before 

im, to stand distinctly upon his own judgment, and to refuse positively to have his reputation 
for sanity or common sense placed upon the shoulders of any man, however high his reputation 
for sagacity or worldly wisdom. 

If you will allow the above statements to go to the world through the medium of the Herald, 
you will greatly oblige Yours, truly, W. J. BAUER. 


New York, March 14, 1855.” 
My response sent to the Herald was as follows, viz : 
“REPLY TO JUDGE EDMONDs. 
To the Editor of the Herald : 


With your liberty, I desire to say a few words in response to the letters of Jupee J. W. Ep- 
MONDs and one W. J. Bauer (published in The Herald of the 20th March) having reference to 
me and to ‘The Eventful Nights of August 20th and 21st.’ 

It is perhaps folly for me to state so evident a fact, as that the Judge's letter is utterly wide of 
the controversy. He does not make the slightest pretension to meet the real merits of the affair, 
atall. He incontinently packs up, without saying one word, and leaves the field. 

Yes, it is even so;—he has been weak enough to re-publish as true—as corroborative of his 
theory, a fiction from which the slighest analysis would have developed several impossibilities and 
numberless improbabiliiies—a fiction, which is evidently an argument showing his own proposi- 
tion to be absurd—a fiction, which, even it were not an argument against himself, contains a theo- 
ry before which his own must fall,—and to crown all, he has held solemn conversations with a 
fictitiuus character, with whom, even if the tale were true, he could not, according to its state- 
ments, have held any communication whatever. Not one item does he deny, and the controversy 
is in fact closed. 

But he is not utterly undeserving of praise in the affair. For it cannot but be admitted that he 
has had the frankness to come out and acknowledge (humiliating, though it may be,) that he is in 
acorner. Frankness is a jewel. Whether he could have taken any other step, is not perhaps to 
be inquired into too closely. It is—one must confess—no ~~ pleasant admission for a man to 
be compelled to make, that, after having been for years upon the bench, deciding upon the sound- 
ness or fallacy of arguments, he should have been so far led astray—he should have been ‘fool 
enough,’ to use his own phrase, to admit and re-publish an eee going decidedly to disprove 
the very proposition which he seeks to establish. Indeed, Mr. Editor, on the principle of not 
kicking a man when he is down, I have no desire to do aught else than to commend the Judge to 
the kind sympathies of the public. 

But what does this lame rejoinder of his amount to? Why, finding himself in an inextricable 
predicament, he struggles to get out of his corner by explaining how it happened that he got in, and, 
under the circumstances, crying ‘Merey!* The ridiculousness of his pitiful situation, would 
induce me, now that the controversy is virtually closed, to say no more: but as his explanation 
contains several assertions, expressed and implied, which call for a tlat denial from me, I am forced 
to the melancholy resort of driving him out of his eorner and from the last beam where he has a 
foothold. 

His explanation appears to be that, first, he learned on undoubted authority, 1 was a truthful 
man, and incapable of publishing a fraud. I commend him to the same kind authorities still, and 
to that portion of my letter in the Herald of the 12th March, to which he has forgotten to allude, 
in which I stated, that, I conceived I had a perfect right as a truthful man to propound a theory 
which [ had never seen in print before, and which I believed might not be without interest to 
some—to hold up, even at a charge of arrogance, the result of an unaided mind on earth in con- 
trast with a theory purporting to come from a world beyond the grave—to contrast a theory which 
is consistent in all its parts, and to say the least, not impossible, with a theory which contra- 
dicts itself, and therefore cannot possibly be true. I believed I had a perfect right to weave 
that theory into a fiction, which as a whole. would be the argument reductio ad alsurdum to be 
applied against spiritualism, without subjecting myself to the charge of being a man regardless 
of the high dictates of truth. It may be an evidence of unusual sagacity in the Judge, that he has 
not altempted to violate a/Z common sense, by denying the truth of the above. But until he 
shall have done so, he must not expect me to exhibit an equal want of common sense with him- 
self, by noticing further a mere assertion of his, which has already been fully answered. 

His second explanation is, that I sent him a copy of the Magazine by a gentleman direct from 
San Francisco, saying to that gentleman, ‘Do you think I would publish a lie under my own 
name?’ My memory is tolerable. and it only serves me with the fact that I sent an exchange to 
Judge Edmonds of the Sucred Circle, while the other exchanges were preparing for the mail. 
But this is child’s play. What could the Judge desire to establish, more than that I wished to 
have a Magazine go direct to him? If, in his agitation, he is anxious to excite sympathy for him- 
self through this fact, I will give him the opportunity. I did direct a Magazine to him, put it into 
the mail, and, of course, positively intended that it should reach him. But before I proceed 
further, let me in this connection make an extract from his letter: 

‘If the object of the device, [stays he,} and all the pains taken to carry it out, was to impose on my 
contidence, it has been successful.’ 

I positively deny that there was any device on my part. I positively deny that I took any 
pains to deceive the Judge. I sent him the Magazine, and I had a perfect right either throug 
private bands or through the mail, to place it beneath “his eves. The theory developed in it was 
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utterly opposed to his, and I supposed it would be entertaining to him. I thought, of course, that 
he would read it with interest. But I gave the man credit for ordinary sagacity ; he had been ‘ for 
years upon the bench of a criminal court,’ and I was never more astonished in my lite than when 

received his letter announcing that he had been rasb enough to publish the first half. Even 
then I supposed that when he should see the last half, he would certainly find out his error, But 
no, he completed his humiliation by republishing that also, and giving several communications, 
which he, forsooth, had received from the fictitious character, John F. Lane, who, as I have said 
above, even if the article were true, was represented as utterly beyond the reach of communi- 
cating with any one on earth. 

But whether 1 or any one else did or did not send him the Magazine, the Judge seems to forget, 
in his agitation, that it really makes no difference. Supposing, for the sake of argument, that I 
sent a Magazine to him by a messenger direct,—it will not help the matter for him, since he none 
the less blindly overlooked all the internal evidences of the fictitious character of the article, and 
disregarded the advice of his friends who cautioned him against it. 

There is little else for me to state. The Judge remarks, that ‘if the object of the device [for- 
sooth!] was to show me the dangers of spiritual intercourse, and how liable we are to be deceived 
by false or fabricated communications, it was unnecessary, as I had long ago learned the fact, and 
cautioned others in relation to it.’ It is to be regretted that the Judge was not guided by the light 
of his experience. 

‘If, says he, ‘the object was to give me the pain of learning that a gentleman, etc. ete., was 
unworthy of confidence, it was unnecessary; for I had already learned the public use he had 
made of my private letter to him, and it was not demanded that he should superadd to it the 
humiliation of publishing his own fraud.’ As for making public use of a private letter, I would 
state that the Judge is misinformed. I have not allowed either his letter, or any copy of it, ever 
to leave my hands. 1 consider it equally sacred with a letter from my sister. If ‘publishing my 
own fraud’ is not beneath the Judge to charge, after my first letter to the //erald, completely refut- 
ing it, (and still unanswered,) I assure him that I consider any response to it beneath me to make. 

‘If, says he, ‘the purpose was to convince me that men may not be what they seem, it was 
unnecessary : for | had not presided so long over a criminal court without learning something of 
the degradation to which the influence of evil passions and a perverted education may sink the 
fairest seeming amongst us.’ His Honor grows facetious:—but really he reminds one a little of 
* Patience on a monument smiling at Grief.’ He seems to intimate, that he has seen such fellows 
as I am before, at the bar of a criminal court. Oh, Judge—Judge! 1 cannot assert that this is 
another evidence that his Honor’s mind is a little shaken from its balance, for my associations 
during life have not been very intimate with criminals; but I will state, that curiosity led me 
once to visit the Insane Asylum at Stockton, in order to investigate somewhat the condition of 
the unfortunates placed there for a restoration of mental health, and really the Judge's condition 
calls up to my mind recollections of a most sad and unpleasant character. But admitting what 
he would intimate, he only makes the matter worse in his agitation, the further he goes. For 
even if | were a man regardless of the dictates of truth, his Honor but admits that his experience 
has availed him naught. 

‘ But ify says he, ‘the purpose was to induce me to withhold all confidence in my fellow man, 
it has signally failed.” Ah, Judge, it should teach you to have less confidence in yourself. 

But wiih regard to all these ‘ifs, I beg the Judge to bear in mind once again, that there were 
no intentions whatever on my part, for I sincerely assure him, that I had not the slightest idea he 
would be *fool enough’ to re-publish * The Eventful Nights of August 20th and 21st.’ 

If it would not be considered as arrogance in me to drop one little word of advice to him, I 
would say, that by far the sagest plan for him to lave adopted, when he found himself in his cor- 
ner, would have been to remain there, looking up with an air of unconcern, and when the laugh 
was over, and his agitation was calmed, he could have slipped quietly out, and gone on bis way 
into obscurity, unnoticed by any one. 

One word more, and then farewell. The world will hardly believe, Judge, that there are not 
truthful spirits enough among the ‘spheres and circles’ to tell you (if you have not sagacity 
enough to see it yourself) whether the next document you would gladly devour, be genuine or 
not. Alas for that man, who putteth not his own theory into practice ! 

And now, one line for Mr. Bauer. I am very ready to believe that large numbers of the N. York 
Spiritualists saw the fictitious narrative of ‘The Eventful Nights.’ It would be a sad commentary 
on the acumen of many of my friends in that great city, if this were not so. Moreover, were it 
not so, I should really be alarmed for fear that | Aad composed a downright enormous lie, and 
was unworthy of being regarded as a truthful man. But if Mr. Bauer will come to San Francisco, 
I will show him by letters from New York, that he was misinformed with regard to the fact that 
‘The Eventful Nights’ was discredited by a/l there. But the most unfortunate affair of the 
whole is, that this man, Bauer, should, now that the Judge is in his sad—his pitiful predicament, 
turn against him and seek to cast him overboard. Well may his Honor exclaim, ‘Save me from 
my friends... Why—why—why—Mr. Bauer, isn’t Judge Edmonds a Sir nee gt the Spiritual- 

sis? Pr. C. EWER, 











P. 8. I notice that The Christian Spiritualist promises me a blast. It would be ungenerous 
in me not to allow the galled jades to wince. And so, without more remark, | touch my hat and 
retire from among their writhings, leaving them ‘to settle it, somehow, among themselves.’ 

San Francisco, April 16, 1555. F. CE” 

To conclude, I would remark, that on the 16th of April, the following 
brief cominunication appeared in the Dazly Chronicle of this city, viz : 
“THE COCK AND BULL STORY—JOHN F. LANE,’ 

Editors Chronicle : 

It is a curious fact, if Mr. Ewer’s ‘John F. Lane’ be fiction, that there did live and die in our 

own day and generation, a real ‘John I. Lane.’ He was a young gentleman of distinguished 
VOL. Il. 28 
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ability and attainments, but impatient of distinction. He died by his own hand, during the 
Florida war. The following is an extract from the list of graduates of the Military Academy, 
ublished in 1850: 

sf ‘Joun F, Lane—Brevet Second Lieutenant of Artillery, July 1st, 1828. Second Lieutenant 
Fourth Artillery, same date. Acting Assistant Professor of Mathematics, Military Academy, 
from August 31st, 1828, to February 1st, 1829. Assistant Quarter-Master from June, 1834, to 
May 17, 1835. Captain Second Dragoons, June 8, 1836. Colonel, commanding regiment Mounted 
Creek Volunteers, serving in Florida war, from September 1, 1836, to October 19, 1836. Died, 
October 19, 1836, at Fort Lorane, Florida.’ 

T here, Messrs. Editors, is a veritable, genuine ‘ John F. Lane,’ and no mistake. When Judge 
Edmonds summoned the spirit of ‘J. F. L.,” who is authorized to say that the genuine John did 
not respond ? A.” 


Mr. Nissrrr has himself so neatly plunged the point of his penknife 
into this soap-bubble, that no further remark is required from me. 
Says he : 

“Oh, there are lots of Jiars in the other world, so the Spiritists tell us. What matters it 
whether the ‘Cocklane Ghost’ itself, or the ‘spirit’ of Baron Munchausen, or of the ‘ genuine 
John,’ trotted out and ‘sold’ this crazy Judge Edmonds? To adopt the sentiment of Lord 
Grizzle’s excellent remark to Queen Dollalola, we may say: 


‘Spirits '—why, madam, ’tis all flummery: 
He made the spirits first, and then he saw them.’”’ 


OFF CAPE HORN. 


BY LAWRIE. 


Here Ed. my boy, here’s to you, though the howling of the deep, 
Gives ort warning that the gale, has waken‘d from its sleep; 
What if it be? no better time to pledge a friend so true! 

With storm and darkness round me then, I drink a health to you. 


I’ve pledged you oft, in many a scene, where all was bright and fair, 
Around the festive board at eve, with many a friend to share ; 

Ah me! how chang’d is all since then, for time has tanght us how 
Some hearts, that pledg’d the truest then, breathe little friendship now. 


Ive cones you in the wilderness, where none could see or hear 
Our fan, except the forest trees, or some wild forest deer; 
As leaning on our rifles, by the watch-fire burning bright, 
Our laughter has réecho’d, ‘mid the stillness of the night. 


*Tis but a little time ago, since all these joys were ours, 

And all our dreams of future years, were bright as summer flow'rs ; 
I dream no more; the brightest hope, that ere my vision drew, 

Is fled—but here, I fill and drain, a brighter dream to you. 


And here’s to those who still are true, as they were wont to be; 
Old friends, my heart is with you all, though I am on the sea: 
And midst the storm that’s raging, and the howling of the blast, 
I drain a goblet to you all, though it should be my last. 





DREAMY REVERIE, 


BY J. SWETT. 


I am dreaming, I am dreaming Where the evening sunlight streaming 
Of my pleasant mountain home, In mellowed radiance dwells. 
Where the morning sun is beaming 
On the hills I loved to roam, I am dreaming, I am dreaming 
Of maidens I loved best, 
I am dreaming, I am dreaming Of dark eyes brightly beaming 
Of meadows green and sweet, And lips that mine have prest. 
Where the brooks so brightly gleaming, 
In quiet beauty meet. I am dreaming, I am dreaming, 
My fleeting life away— 
I am dreaming, I am dreaming And my darkest hours are teeming 





Of little mountain dells, With visions bright and gay. 
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THE WAR IN EUROPE—THE ORIGIN—THE COST—THE END. 

Tue mass of the people in both Hemispheres can take but little real 
interest in the present war, or the objects designed to be accomplished 
by the parties engaged in it. It is a war of ambition and conquest, 
on both sides. Russia wants more Turkish territory and a free outlet 
for her naval and commercial marine through the Dardanelles into the 
Mediterranean. England and France resist these designs of Russia— 
not because the Ozar is despotic, and his subjects barbarous,—not to 
promote freedom in Turkey, or to protect the integrity of that Empire, 
but simply to maintain their own supremacy in the affairs of Europe. 

The origin of the war has grown out of a desire to prevent Russia 
acquiring more territory and political power in Europe, and to maintain 
intact and inviolate, the present balance of power among the large 
maritime States on that Continent. In other words, to confine Rus- 
sia to her present territorial limits, rather than to protect the weak, 
and redress the wrongs of the human race, or give freedom to the 
oppressed. The English Government, when speaking its honest senti- 
ments on this subject, has had the candor to acknowledge, that jealousy 
of the Czar, and the prospective ascendency of Russia in the affairs of 
Europe, constitute the sole reason for the war. Even Napoleon has 
had the fairness to justify the war on this ground. In his late speech 
upon the opening of the French Chambers, he declared that this war 
had separated France from a ‘“ Power, which for forty years had men- 
aced the independence of Europe.” For the proof of our declaration, 
that this war was not commenced and is not prosecuted, to protect the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire, and to defend the weak against the 
strong, let us appeal to history. 

A few years since, when Russia united with Austria, and hurled her 
legions upon the brave and struggling Hungarians, neither Great 
Britain nor France had any sympathy for the weak and oppressed. 
When appealed to by the Hungarians for aid, they gave the patriots 
to understand, that they could not interfere in their behalf, nor offer 
them any assistance. They therefore permitted Austria and Russia, 
with their combined armies, to overwhelm those brave and struggling 
defenders of the liberties and independence of their country. Indeed, 
Louis Napoleon not only operated against the oppressed and struggling 
Hungarians, but he refused the exiled refugees an asylum in France, 
and sought even to have them expelled from the dominions of every 
country in Europe. Not only this, but more. After the war was over, 
he complimented the Emperor of Austria and the Czar of Russia, for 
“crushing out,” the spirit of liberty in Hungary, and for reducing its 
people to slavery. 

Now, if Great Britain and France desire to convince the world, that 
they are leagued together for the defense of the liberties of the oppressed 
and the rights of the weaker States, how are they going to justify their 
conduct to the world, in not having protected Hungary—in not having 
resisted then, the conquering armies of the Czar? How was it they 
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did not then (as they are now doing,) appeal to the civilized world to 
unite with them in protecting the brave defenders of independence ? 
They had no sympathy then with suffering humanity,—on the con- 
trary, they took sides with its oppressors. 

What makes the present position of the French Emperor more sin- 
gular and inexplicable, is the fact, that the Czar of Russia and the 
Emperor of Austria, refused to acknowledge Louis Napoleon as the 
reigning monarch of France, until he had justified their conduct to- 
ward the Hungarians, and until he had, at their request, sent a French 
army to Italy, to put down the Republican Revolution in that country. 
It was not until after he had carried out all of these menial and humil- 
iatory demands and instructions, that they consented to overlook the 
obscure origin of his family, and acknowledge him as the head of the 
French nation. 

And how stands the case with England? When Napoleon accom- 
plished the overthrow of the French Republic, and caused himself to 
be proclaimed and inaugurated Emperor upon its ruins, Lord Palmer- 
ston, then the British Secretary of Foreign Affairs, complimented him 
for the act; for doing which, he was indignantly expelled the British 
Cabinet. The Government of England considered that he had insulted 
the whole British nation by his conduct, and the Cabinet and people 
drove him into obscurity. But this once French-Kmperor-hating Brit- 
ish Cabinet, soon after, reversed its decision and openly justified Napo- 
leon; and, although they too have been expelled from power, it was 
by no means for this cause, since Lord Palmerston is now Prime 
Minister. 

When Russia, Austria and Prussia invaded and conquered Poland— 
destroyed her Constitution—abolished her Government—dismembered 
and divided her territory—murdered and exiled her sons—neither 
France nor Great Britain interfered for their protection; neither 
offered aid, nor came to the assistance of the brave and struggling 
defenders of Poland. No, to their eternal shame, neither of those 
Powers even remonstrated against this act of barbarism. The deed 
was done in mid-day, and in the face of all Europe ; and the record 
will stand as a monument to the eternal perfidy of the parties who 
inflicted this outrage, as well as to those who permitted it to be done. 

When the oppressed people of Italy rose in their own right, and 
by their sovereign authority, to redress the wrongs which they and 
their country had suffered for so many centuries, and to overthrow one 
of the worst systems of Governmental tyranny and despotism in the 
world, the present Emperor of France dispatched an army to uphold 
the Government, and to conquer and subdue the people. The French 
Emperor was suecessful ; and the Republicans, who commenced the 
revolution, and who would have succeeded in establishing the freedom 
and independence of the Italian States, had not this mercenary foreign 
army been sent against them, were either all slaughtered in cold blood, 
or banished their country. Here France and Austria combined to 
oppress the weak, and to fasten tyranny around the necks of a people 
who were gallantly defending their rights. Although England did not 
send an army to conquer the patriots, she permitted those two Powers 
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to inflict this outrage on a people over whom they had no legal con- 
trol. To the best of our knowledge she did not even remonstrate 
against the deed. 

The history of the acquisition of the Crimea, the present seat of 
war, by Russia, is another striking case in point. This country, from 
the year 1474 to 1783, belonged “to Turkey. Catharine IH. of Rus- 
sia, however, in 1783, succeeded in corrupting the Khan, or native 
Prince, induced him to abdicate in favor of Russia, and the armies of 
that Empire marched into the Crimea. The Turks, as well as the 
native Tartars of the Crimea, waged a long and bloody war with 
Rassia to recover this part of the Turkish “Empire, but Catharine 
succeeded in wresting it from them. The Turks on that occasion 
received no support from either France or England in maintaining the 
integrity of their Empire, and in resisting the aggressive policy of 
Russia. Since then, other Turkish territory has been seized by Russia, 
and annexed to her dominions without any interference from either of 
the Allied Powers. At present, however, they are seriously con- 
cerned and incensed at the ambition of the Czar, and are now appeal- 
ing to all nations to aid them in arresting further acquisition of 
territory by Russia. Time will show with what success. 

The history has as yet been but imperfectly written, in which the 
world beheld England uniting with the Czar of Russia to overthrow 
in France the Great Napoleon, the uncle of the present Emperor, for 
establishing the very same character of institutions and government 
which now exist in that country. Then she defended the claims of 
the Bourbons against the Napoleons, and to uphold them she waged 
war for the space of a quarter of a century, sacrificed oceans of the 
best blood of her people, and squandered countless treasure. The 
result was, the Napoleons were all banished, and the Bourbons once 
more ascended the throne of France. Now she has deserted the 
Bourbons, and to uphold the Napoleons, her former enemy, she has 
leagued with them to wage a deadly war upon the Czar, her former 
friend and ally. The Bourbons are all exiled, and the nephew of the 
great Napoleon now wears their diadem. What solemn mockery, in 
the face of these facts, is the present interest professed to be felt by 
the Allies for the rights of humanity ! 

Why should England go abroad, or at least out of her own domin- 
ions, to give protection to the weak and redress the wrongs of the 
human race? Is she just now suffering remorse for the wrongs cause- 
lessly committed upon the untutored and unarmed inhabitants of what 
is now called British India? Can she, with her present professions, 


justify herself for invading the numerous principalities and kingdoms 


of India, and, without any provocation, violently seizing and annexing, 
as she then and there did, whole States to her Empire—for dethroning 
their princes—dispossessing the natives of their lands and their homes— 
for slaughtering in cold blood millions of men, women and children— 
condemning thousands to drag out life in dungeons and prisons, out of 
the reach of the sympathies and support of their “kith and kin,” and 
for consigning all the living to bondage, and placing over them English 
task-masters, who were allowed to rule with a rod of iron? Can she 
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justify such acts as these, with her present professed devotion to the 
rights of the weaker States and the liberties of the human race? 

What has she done for Ireland, her neighbor—her companion in 
arms—her chief ally in war and resource in peace; Ireland, whose 
statesmen, warriors, poets, philosophers and historians have spread the 
fame and dominions of Great Britain to every quarter of the world? 
What has she done for her? Where are the monuments of England’s 
love and philanthropy for the Emerald Isle? Has she not smitten 
her people with penury and want—yea, with disease and death? Is 
she not “thinning out” Ireland, as one of her statesmen expresses it, 
of her native inhabitants, to give place to their conquerors? Eng- 
land’s love for the weak and defenseless is like that which the 
vulture shows to the lamb. 

If England be sincere in her present professions, she should first 
begin at home to protect the weak and oppressed. In the very center 
and core of her own dominions she can commence the work, in the 
language of one of her greatest statesmen, “to redeem, regenerate 
and disenthrall” mankind. Let her cease to overtax the dissenters and 
other classes to support a sumptuous and princely order of Govern- 
ment clergy and nobility. Let her abolish the unnatural, corrupt and 
corrupting union of the Church and the State. Under her own eyes 
and in her own dominions she can find a field large enough for the 
exercise of her charities and good will to man, without going abroad 
to discover objects for her sympathy and benevolence. Charity begins 
at home. ; 

What has France been for the last three-quarters of a century? 
What at this moment but one vast slaughter-house of liberty—where 
the sons of freedom have been butchered in cold blood, or shipped 
by thousands to the pestilential marshes of Cayenne—where freedom 
of speech is prohibited, and the liberty of the press is gagged—where 
the Legislature is but the tool of a usurping and perjured, despot, 
from whose Government every vestige of Constitutional liberty has 
been “rooted out,” and whose exiled sons, driven from their own 
country, are living in poverty upon the soil of that Empire now leagued 
with her in close alliance for the championship and defense of Consti- 
tutional liberty throughout the world. History, indeed, might be 
searched in vain, to discover more glaring imposture and ranker hypoc- 
risy than the Allies have exhibited and offered to the world as an 
excuse for the war. The reasons they assign as a vindication of their 
united attack upon Russia, belie their nature—are contrary to their 
policy, and are a libei upon the whole history and practice of their 
Governments. 

It has been semi-officially published in England and ‘France, that 
should these Powers succeed in humbling the Czar and in wresting 
from him a part of his dominions, they will then turn their united 
attention and energies to ‘‘ putting things in order” in the United 
States. What things do these two Powers propose to put in order in 
this country? The people are not suffering here from foreign inva- 
sion—from domestic tyranny, or from penury and want. We are all 
peacefully cultivating the soil—extending our commerce, foreign and 
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domestic—increasing our products, manufactories and mechanic arts— 
multiplying our churches, public schools, colleges, and other seminaries 
of learning, and are enjoying in a large degree peace, prosperity and 
contentment. What are they then coming here to do? Our country 
has generously opened its arms to receive the poor and oppressed of 
every clime—given them homes for themselves and children, and 
shielded and protected them in all things. Our people are free—con- 
science is free, speech is free, the press is free. What, then, is it they 
propose to put in order? 

We suppose they consider that our country, too, is very likely to 
have some influence in the affairs of States—something to do with 
the common destiny of the world, and they would restrain our influ- 
ence and restrict our progress. Well, let them come. They will find 
that the Young Giant of the West is prepared to meet them. We 
fear them not. If they should be fool-hardy enough to attempt it, they 
would soon find a mighty nation in arms at once, and united to a man 
—ready to meet them on the beach, and dispute every inch of ground, 
rather than permit the foot of a foreign enemy to invade and contam- 
inate the soil of our country. But England and France will attempt 
to do no such thing—they would be guilty of no such folly. They 
want our cotton, rice, tobacco, sugar, breadstuffs, provisions and gold ; 
and besides all these, however much they may bluster, they want, 
above all things, peace with the United States. 

We have shown, we think, conclusively, from the whole history and 
practice of the Governments of the Allied Powers, that it was no love 
for Turkey—no desire to protect her people from the tyranny of the 
Czar, that induced them to espouse her cause against Russia—but 
jealousy of the ambition of the Czar, and the prospective ascendency 
of Russia in the affairs of Europe. And the historian, who will 
truthfully narrate the origin of this war, will so record it. 

We now propose to consider the cost of the war. The English 
Government at this time is struggling under a heavy National Debt, 
growing out of the last European War. That war, into which the 
Younger Pitt plunged England, in order to overthrow Napoleon and 
reinstate the Bourbons on the throne of France, added £600,000,000 
sterling to the National Debt; or in Federal Money, $3,000,000,000. 
The mere annual interest on this sum, is nearly £23,000,000, or 
$115,000,000. The cost of the last Continental War, to England, 
alone, from 1803 to 1815, was £1,159,729,256, or $5,798,646,280. 
During the five last years of this war, the annual expense to England 
was as follows : 
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All this vast sum, too, was ineurred, in addition to the loss of human 
life, to put down Napoleon and to place upon the throne one of the 
Bourbons, over a people who would greatly have preferred his room to 
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his company. The end of this war—a war extending through nearly 
a quarter of a century—resulted in overthrowing Napoleon, and in 
sending him captive to St. Helena, where he died a prisoner in the 
hands of that Government now leagued with his nephew, against the 
Bourbons and the Czar. Truly the times have changed. 

This immense National Debt, let it be remembered, was created then 
by paying, as she is now doing, the expense of the armies of her allies. 
The expense of arming, equipping and transporting to the Crimea is 
estimated by Government at £150 for each infantry soldier, and for 
each cavalry soldier, £300. From this official estimate of the cost of 
transporting troops, in addition to the outlay for provisions, ammuni- 
tion, tents, monthly salaries for officers and privates, horses, contingent 
expenses, etc., necessary to carry on the war, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, that the allies have already expended over £100,000,000 ster- 
ling, or $500,000,000. The heaviest part of the expenses of the war 
must necessarily fall upon England. This sum does not include the 
expenses of the navy. The theater of the war, on account of its great 
distance from the point of embarkation, will make the cost of conduct- 
ing the struggle fully as expensive to Great Britain, as was the last 
European War. From this statement it will be seen, that the cost of 
the war to the allies, is destined to be immense, should the contest be 
extended for even one year longer. If they should not be successful 
in the meantime, we apprehend that the Cabinets of both Governments 
will be seriously embarrassed, and it would not be unreasonable to 
expect to find Louis Napoleon once more exiled from his country, and 
to see France again changed from an Empire to a Republic. That it 
will shake England from center to circumference, we think is clear, 
and it may end in the overthrow of the Throne, the Nobility and the 
Church, aad in placing the Government in the hands of the people and 
the commoners of the “ Fast Anchored Isle.” 

We now propose to consider the probable end of the war. We can 
see and know but little of the real political condition of Europe from 
the military and diplomatic movements of the several despots, who 
rule over it. They just now, manage the war, and shape the affairs 
of Europe to suit themselves. This exclusive privilege cannot, how- 
ever, always belong to them; the continent of Europe is on the eve of 
great events,—events more important to the welfare of the human 
race, than have ever yet occurred. Kings and rulers cannot forever 
keep in force their present Balance-of-Power System—or confine the 
States of Europe to their present rulers and territories. The people 
of Europe, ignorant as they may be—priest-ridden and enslaved as 
they are by their masters, have yet independence and strength enough 
left, to overwhelm their oppressors, and disenthrall therhselves. They 
need but the opportunity to strike the blow and free the world from 
bondage ; and this war may enable them to do it. 

The great struggle of the Allies now is, first, to keep down the 
threatened republican revolution in Italy,—second, to force Austria 
and Prussia to join them against Russia. This will be found very dif- 
ficult—but they may be successful. Should Austria join the Allies, 
the Czar will strike her such a blow, as will make the very throne of 
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the imbecile Joseph totter to its base. Never did the head of a great 
nation possess ampler means for overwhelming an enemy, than the 
Czar at this time possesses, to humble and punish Austria, should she 
take sides with the Allies against him. 

It is well known that the Czar exercises a powerful influence over 
all those who profess the faith of the Greek Church, The insurrec- 
tion at Epirus and Albania was stirred up by the Greeks. They have 
adhered to the cause of Russia against the Allies throughout, notwith- 
standing the occupation of Athens and Pireeus by a French army. 
The secret, and even open, opposition experienced by the Allies from 
the Greeks at Balaklava, Varna and Gallipoli, prove that their sym- 
pathies are with Russia, and not with the Allies. 

The Serbs, a warlike nation contiguous to Austria, and numbering 
more than a million of people, form the principle focus of the Slavic 
and Greek Christians in the Turkish Empire. The Austrians south of 
the Danube, the Save and the Drave, to the shores of the Adriatic, 
are almost exclusively inhabited by Slavic tribes, such as Illyrians, 
Serbs, Croats, Marlachs, Dalmats, ete., all of whom profess the faith 
of the Greek Church, and of course sympathise with Russia. All of 
their traditionary and historical recollections—all of their sentiments of 
religion and nationality are concentrated into a deadly and unrelenting 
hostility to the Turks and the Mohammedan faith. These people 
never would take up arms to support Austria in defending Turkey 
against Russia. 

So well convinced is the Austrian Government of this fact, that she 
only ventured to send to the Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia 
(in dispute between Russia and Turkey,) those regiments in her ser- 
vice, in which the Germans, Magyars and Italians prevailed. Indeed, 
so great is her dread of these people, that in a dispatch of the Aus- 
trian Secretary of Foreign Affairs to Count Colloredo, the Austrian 
Minister at the Court of St. James, which was officially read to Lord 
Clarendon, the Vienna Cabinet thus confesseth its fears. The Secre- 
tary says, “‘If Russia should decide to carry on the war beyond the 
Danube, vigorously, a rising of the Christian populations might have 
incalculable results.” In other words, the Vienna Cabinet acknowl- 
edges, that arising of the Christians in Turkey in favor of Russia, 
might easily extend to their brethren in Austria, who, united with 
Russia, would soon menace the very existence of Austria herself. 

From these facts, it is easy to see that, should Austria join the 
Allies, the Czar would only have to make an appeal to all the Slavonic 
tribes of Turkey, cross the Danube with a powerful army, set fire to 
Servia, Bulgaria and Greece, in order to extend the conflagration to 
Austria. Nicholas would dread such a tempest as those Christians 
would create, and which might, under any other circumstances, become 
in the long run too terrible to control. He would put himself at their 
head, only in the event of Austria joining the Western Powers. Not 
even an alliance with Prussia would equal in magnitude and efficiency 
an alliance with these Eastern Christians. They would furnish myriads 
of fanatical warriors, who would fight with furious desperation. They 
could hardly be more than prepared to take the field either, before they 
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would also be joined by all Hungary, and with the Czar at their back, 
they would soon carry their victorious banners into the very streets of 
Vienna. 

The united army of these tribes and Hungary would not long be 
pouring into Austria, before a formidable rising of the Republicans of 
Italy would take place, and thus complete the ruin and humiliation of 
Austria. Should Prussia likewise join the Western Powers, the Czar 
would have at his command, an army equally formidable to assail her, 
as that with which he would assail Austria. He would be forced for 
his own protection to proclaim the re-establishment of the independence 
of Poland, and to pledge himself to support it. Such an announce- 
meut as this, would call forth every Pole in Russia, Prussia and Aus- 
tria. Armed for freedom, they would pour their united legions on 
Austria and Prussia, with deadly effect. The Poles would fight in 
such a war with desperate courage. Thrice, therefore, is the Czar 
armed for vengeance on his enemies. In such a condition of affairs, 
he would be willing to lose Poland and content himself in retaining 
the remaining part of his present dominions, for the pleasure of seeing 
the thrones and principalities of his enemies crumbling into ruins. 

The Allies would find themselves in such an event, so impaired and 
harrassed at home, that they could render neither Austria nor Prussia 
any material assistance. The small German States would gladly em- 
brace such an opportunity to free themselves from the tyranny of Aus- 
tria and Prussia. Ireland would be found also ready then to break 
with England, and this would give the Allies ample reasons for work 
at home. They would find as much as they could do to keep down 
anarchy and revolution in their own States. Indeed, it is natural to 
suppose, at least, that France would be convulsed with civil war. This 
state of things, too, would have the effect of removing the seat of war 
from Russia to the heart of Europe. The Czar, thus far removed 
from these terrible scenes of battle and confusion, could afford to see 
anarchy and revolution waving their horrid scepter over the broken 
thrones of his enemies. Such a result as this, would also change the 
character of the present war. It would no longer be a contest between 
despots for supremacy and power, but a deadly conflict between an 
infuriated and enraged people against their rulers. In such an emerg- 
ency, the Czar could say to his foes, ‘“‘ You have ‘sowed the wind, and 
you may now reap the whirlwind,’—your people have hurled you 
from power, and broken your thrones in pieces,—Europe is now all 
Republican, and Turkey has been stricken from the list of nations. 

This must be the winding up and end of the war, should Austria and 
Prussia join the Western Powers. Such a change in the objects and 
designs of this conflict, would be hailed with delight by the Republicans 
of Europe and America. The change would be auspicious to mau’s 
deliverance and liberty everywhere. Europe then indeed, would be 
“redeemed, regenerated and disenthralled, by the genius of universal 
emancipation.” The bondsman would then no longer wear the livery 
of his lord and master—kings no longer sway an iron scepter over 
their subjects—no longer live sumptuously in their palaces, and sport 
with the sufferings and toil of the people. With Europe free, and 
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America free, the world would present the gratifying aspect of 
approaching the dawn of the earth’s great jubilee. 

In conclusion, we may remark, that, while we condemn the policy of 
the Governments concerned in the war,—while we cainot sympathize 
with that policy, we deeply sympathize wth their people—and regard 
them as belonging to the great brotherhood of man. When they shall 
strike a blow for the independence and liberties of their countries, 
and assert their rights as freemen, they will find Americans ready to 
sympathize with them—to bid them God speed in their efforts. We 
who know the value of liberty, cannot—will not side with the present 
projectors and managers of the war. They are fighting to maintain 
their own supremacy in Europe, and not to secure freedom and happi- 
ness to their people, and while this is the case, we shall be unconcerned 
spectators of the struggle. 





HOME LYRICS: THE GOLDEN GATE. 


BY CAXTON. 


Gp Thebes could boast of her gates of brass, 
As they grated on hinges hoary, 

And loosened their bolts for a monarch to pass, 
On his errands of guilt and glory. 


But their portals were closed on a nation of slaves, 
Kneeling low at the foot of a Pharaoh, 

And the Nile now waters an Egypt of graves, 
From sepulchral Phil, to Cairo. 


Remorseless Time, in his journeyings on, 
Like Samson, at Gaza, of old, 

On his shoulders her hundred gates have bore, 
And covered their sheen with mold. 


But further than Ind, in the western world, 
Unknown to the sages olden, 

Young Freedom, at length, has her banner unfurled, 
In a city whose Gate is Golden. 


Its glittering bars are the breakers high, 
Its hinges are hills ef granite, 

Its bolts are the winds, its arch is the sky, 
Its corner-stone a planet! 


Inside of its portals no slave bows his head, 
To priestess of On or of Isis, 

Or covers the ground a monarch may tread, 
With the slime of a minion’s kisses. 


But proud of his home in a city so fair, 
Enthroned on her hillocks seven, 

He stands like a Roman, and breathes the free air, 
And kneels to no God, but in heaven. 


No giant can tear from their p _ urs away, 
The Golden Gate of his glory, 
For as long as the winds and the waters play, 
t shall swing on its hinges hoary. 
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OLD HARVARD 


BY OUTIS. 


Do you remember with what an air the gray-headed Sam, venerable 
Ethiop, drove the old carryall, (twas muddy that day,) round the 
carriage-sweep, and drew up, all standing, before the front door ? 
Phebus looks not more benignly on earthly worms than did Sam 
on us that morning. There we stood; you, with your mother and 
sisters clustered anxiously around you,—sisters, encouraging with 
sympathy, slightly touched in Nelly’s case, I recollect, with covert 
satire, which was so kindly acid as to make the whole agreeable and 
piquant,—mother, half in admiration, half in fear, now smiling cheer- 
ingly, now dropping an anxious word that revealed the inward turmoil, 
now with trembling fingers smoothing some imaginary wrinkle in your 
coat, (that coat, denned for the first time that day,) as all the while 
she gazed with pride upon her boy. Meanwiile, you, half-turning 
from those kindnesses as all too pucrile for one of your estate, still 
did not take your seat beside me until one long, heartfelt kiss, by its 
hunility, had told that mother an assuring tale of filiallove. I, among 
the party, yet not of it, crowding down the bitter sense of loneliness 
which years of orphanage had not quelled, smiled a laughing adieu to 
all, pulled you down on the seat beside me, and away we went for the 
freshman examination at Cambridge. 

We had just reached the head of the little Iane which led by the 
Moselys, when down the road came their old family ark, drawn by 
that wonderful beast, quadruped by nature and by birth, but tripod by 
use and age, who had always performed the first mile of any journey 
upon three legs, until exercise and use rendered the fourth sufficiently 
elastic for practical purposes. 

We shouted our mutual greetings, and then, on we went, for Sam 
was all too dignified to allow such uproarious proceedings to continue 
any longer than was absolutely necessary. Indeed, I think, had he 
been in a condition to use the elective franchise, he would have voted 
the Mosely turn-out low. It was seedy, that’s a fact. 

You and I talked big for the first two or three miles; ealled the 
tutors we were to meet by slang names, learned from the rusticated 
who frequented our little village—the purgatory which intervened 
between the heaven of college and the hell of the wide world—from 
the suspended ones, who, unlike California banks, were compelled to be 
suspended from the too free use of coin, both the baser sort and that 
more precious money, time, in amusements odious ‘to the faculty 
Them had we seen in all the effulgence of faded dressing-gowns, flashy 
vests, and French boots, rather the worse for wear, smelling won- 
drously of the Virginia weed, sometimes with the odor of streng drink 
upon their breath, swaggering through the village lanes, bristling to 
the hawbucks and kindly leering to the rosy-cheeked lasses, and as to 
us, they had appeared the very epitome of deep, dark and reckless 
dissipation, we had hung on the horrid eloquence of their lips, and 
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learned to speak bluffly of “‘ Bobby Boots,” ‘Old Conny,” et zd omne 
genus, our rulers that were to be. But I have traveled off the road 
nearly as far as my thoughts roamed that morning, when you, respond- 
ing with a sickly smile ‘to my first remark, that “ It would be rather 
rich, if we ‘deaded’ after all,” threw yourself back despondingly 
upon the seat and left me to the luxury of my own imaginings—an 
extravagance I would have gladly dispensed with, just then. 

“Time and tide wait for no man ;” neither did Sam and our good 
old horse. Sure, and disagreeably. fast, as the thirty days when we 
have “promised to pay,” the old fellow jogged on, and one by one 
the well-known buildings came in sight. On we went, by Washing- 
ton’s head-quarters—by Benny Pierce’s—(we called him Benny then ; 
smart, wasn’t it ?)—by the famous old elm, under whose shade a patriot 
army mustered—by the church—through the college gates—into the 
yard—up to the steps of University Hall—out of the carryall—up 
the aforesaid steps into the entry, among a crowd of impatient, uneasy 
victims, very like ourselves. 

Off drove Sam, turning as he went, to give us an encouraging grin, 
for Sam was proud of us. It lacked just fifteen minutes of nine ; so 

said the clock on the church, though that was two minutes wrong. "At 
le ast, that large young man in s satin vest, with a silver watch and gold 
chain, ({ presume it was gold, for he told me so in confidence at the 
close of the first day, as we were coming down the steps together, ) 
said so. 

The clock clanged forth the hour, a door opened, and in we went, 
rather quietly for such a crowd of boys, though some audacious 

reatures actually pushed and snickered ; how could they? We were 

alphabetically numbered and classified in divisions. You and I, thanks 
to the kind divinity who presided over the Cadmean arrangement of 
eur names, were in the same set. The other divisions filed off, some 
to one recitation-room, some to another. Our set remained in the 
room we had first entered ; we were to be examined in Greek. Ugh! 
The door closed after the last retiring form. By the way, do you 
know I always believed that fellow winked as he was shutting the 
door? Poor wretch, if he really thus derided us, we were amply 
revenged, for he was turned by. 

How shall I describe Sophocles? Short, stout, thick, stubbed ; 
head like the ball, into which at desire the hedgehog manufactures 
himself ; disposition like that generally attributed to the hedgehog 
aforesaid ; dress Tutonish; ornaments antediluvian—including that 
venerable bull’s-eye, from whose broad face he computed the exact 
amount of torture he could inflict on each of us. Ecce Sophocles ! 
a modern Greek ! 

Shades ef the graceful Alcibiades, could a gazelle-eyed sylph of 
fruitful Greece have produced such an one as I have described? He 
must have suffered some “sea change” before he reached our shores. 
He was no myth, though ; but a scornful, snarling reality, as we dis- 
covered to our cost, as we blundered and stumbled along through our 
recitation, reckless of the future in the desperation of the present. 
Lord! how he “screwed” us! All bad things, as well as good, 
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come to an end; rotten banks, muddy walking, restaurant dinners, dull 
razors, tight boots, tight times, all must have an end. Se had that 
examination. With relieved respiration we passed to the Latin room, 
lingering yet a moment by the way to say one to the other, “ Well, 
what do you think?” Before we had time to think, we stood before 
“Bobby Boots.” We had often laughed about “ Bobby Boots” with 
the rusticated and suspended aforesaid ; but we felt no inclination to 
laugh then, and, if memory serves me, we had no very strong desire to 
call him “ Bobby Boots.” His boots were of the thickest, however ; 
a powerful understanding ; yet their thickness availed not to exclude 
the damps and cold of death; and poor B., the gentle and eccentric 
scholar, passed to the better world, ere we were Sophs, sincerely 
mourned by all who knew him, and oh, so bitterly bewailed by that 
mother and sister, whose hope and stay and prop he was. Though 
“gentil he,” to us that day he was an object of terror. How he did 
take me up in my pronunciation! I had been fitted at a country 
school. How I envied those Boston boys, with their glib readiness ! 
Some of them, you recollect, acted the old fable of the tortoise and 
the hare. 

The Latin Empire ended, and so the day. The different rooms 
were but the same spectacle, slightly varied; like Meiggs’s scrip, all 
bad, only differing in amount. We had managed to slip, scramble 
and stumble through—and, all assembled, we stood clustering in the 
broad walks and around the wide gates, before we separated for the night. 

Most of us were to spend the night in Boston; some lived there— 
others, from a distance, were stepping there, pending the decision of 
their fate, not venturing to invest in rooms and furniture, under the 
uncertainty which hung over their future. Some few adventurous 
spirits, [ recollect, had taken rooms regardless of consequences ; and 
one said, “‘ Come, fellows, let’s go to my room,” and, as he spoke, I 
think he spat tobacco juice ; it might have been preparatory liquorice, 
but I incline to the tobacco. He gave up his room immediately after 
the examination, and then he said the whole thing was “a d—d hum- 
bug.” Was it? 

How suddeuiy familiar we all grew; all speaking at once—each 
telling his expericnce—prodigal in our assurances one to another, each 
of the other’s suceess—mutually imbibing comfort from the joint stock 
confidence. Had we all been correct, we should have had a very 
large class. We didn’t though. Somehow, we must have been mis- 
taken. Presently, the mass broke into small knots and groups We, 
you and I, this time walked over to the shed, alongside the ehurch, 
where old Sam was just backing out the earryall. In we jumped. 
Sam saw by our faces that we were all right. Smack went his whip, 
off jumped the old horse ; a few moments more and we were at home. 
At home, did I say? You were at home, and I , well, the kind- 
ness of your father made it home, indeed, to me, the homeless one. 
The gate was closed, so Sam stopped. We would not wait for him to 
open it, but jumping out, sprang through the stile, tore along the 
graveled walk into the house, and there the cloth was laid for tea— 
that good old-fashioned tea. We did not eat nasty messes at restau- 
rants then. 
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Brighter than the silver; warmer than the bubbling water of the 
steaming urn; heartier than the contents of the well-spread board ; 
better than all, was our cheerful greeting. First, a kiss for mother— 
then a sly pinch for Nelly—then a manly handshake with father. I, 
too, caught the other hand, sideling round, as he said to me, “ And 
you, too, master Tom, must remember that I take a father’s interest 
in your success.” God bless him, he did. Then came the thick ques- 
tion and answer, as, shouldering our satchels, we fought our battles 
over again. Then tea, then a quiet game of ‘“ Loto,” then early to bed, 
for to-morrow ushered in another day of trial. The morrow dawned, 
and yet another morrow. Still we rode in the carryall, and fretted 
and sweated in our stone prison of University Hall. The night of 
the third day saw our examination at an end, and we, the crowd, were 
waiting in suspense; eager as lover for answer from his mistress ; 
anxious as merchant desiring discount ; longing as loafer for a full 
meal. We were waiting in the entry, at the same door which we had 
first entered on the first day. Alphabetically we went out on that first 
day, and alphabetically we went inon the last. We, oh vexation, were 
among the W’s. One by one, in our fellows went ; some timid, some 
swaggering, some blushing, and some with a stiff upper lip. Singly, 
they came out ; some sneakingly, some boldly, some smiling, and some, 
alas, for blasted hopes of parents and friends! weeping. At length 
you, and as you came out, victory in your mien; in I went. Minos, 
Radamanthus! if the trembling shades before your stern and awful 
judgment seat suffer half the mingled emotion that swelled my heart 
nigh to bursting during that expectant moment, their fate is hard. 
Rotund forms of sage professors; chairs, tables, parchments, swam 
before my troubled vision ; my name—some incoherent words—I was 
admitted. I was the last, and you, waiting for me, as I came rushing 
out, were nearly alone, save some few disconsolate, who were standing 
mopingly on the steps, gazing at those stone walls, as if they would 
make the mute granite a witness of their unjust sentence. Poor fel- 
lows! there was no new trial for them, safe after much toil and study. 
One of them I rejoiced over. I had not forgotten how he had asked 
me to do a sum for him in the mathematical room, and had kicked me 
under the desk, because I, innocently having the fear of B and his 
sharp eyes before me, had refused. He it was who, in the Latin 
room, translating English into Latin, had rendered “remind me” by 
“pone me in mentem.” The brute—served him right. Another, I 
pitied, for there was a sad look in his large, dark eyes, as if his sun of 
hope was setting there. He, however, soon joined our class, having 
been re-examined, and we learned that it was timidity only which had 
momentarily dimmed the luster of his acquirements. 

Little time had we for thought of any kind, as, leaping through the 
college grounds, we surprised old Sam asleep in the carryall, and had 
it nearly backed out of the shed before the old fellow, rubbing his 
eyes, awoke to a realizing sense of his whereabouts. Then how his 
old mouth stretched, as he grinned his welcome and chuckled forth, 
“Gully, wish you joy, Master John, and you, too, Master Tom.” I 
rather think we hummed it home, slightly verging on the fast crab 
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order, though we were innocent of fast crabs, or ‘ 2°40’s” then. Per- 
haps we didn’t sing and shout, and yell, and make ourselves ridiculous in 
every possible way, until the old horse, even, turned his head around 
to see what the row was; perhaps we didn’t carry the hall door by 
assault, and enter the house with sufficient noise for a troop of horse ; 
perhaps we did not hug and kiss the family, collectively and separ- 
ately, jointly and individually ; perhaps we did not tumble on the 
sofas, knock over the chairs, and make ourselves generally disagreeable, 
until even your long-suffering mother was forced to say, “ Now boys.” 
Perhaps we did’nt ; but I rather think we did. Indeed, I have a dim 
recollection of bringing up in the kitchen, kissing plump Margaret, 
the cook. If I did, what harm? I’ve had worse kissing since. We 
cooled down a little at tea-time, still our appetites were on the dimin- 
utive order, and our hearts filled the passage intended for our food. 

How we sang, and danced, and romped that night, (the Moselys were 
there, ) until, fairly tired out, we sat down to our fruit and cake. Then 
your father, filling each a glass, for you, Robert Mosely and I, said, 
“Your good health, young gentlemen.” Didn’t you grow about that 
time? ‘The Moselys went—then a breathing pause, like a rest in a 
rapturous song. Then Nelly, handing each of usa bed candle, desired 
us to partake of a light supper; then up the stairs, laughing still 
singing, to bed. : 

The next sun shone on us “ Freshmen.” Ah, how fresh! Like young 
bears, all our troubles were to come ; yet I would not hesitate at any 
sacrifice, could I again feel the same exultant self-satisfaction and 
supreme contempt for all the world beside that I experienced that 
morning. 

You felt so too, I know; for as we walked down the main street 
together, our first appearance thereon in all the brilliancy of our new 
frock coats and t’other things to match, you repelled with dignity all 
attempts at familiarity, and remarked to me, confidentially, that “Jim 
Smith seemed to think that a man had nothing to do but listen to his 
vulgar nonsense.” Do you remember? If so, I’ll jog your memory 
again. , 


SONG OF A CHRYSALIS. 


BY G. 

Wuen blushing morn gives radiant day *T is then I'd cease my giddy flight, 
Its frst and sweetest breath, _ . With life and joy elate, 

And gloomy night, in pale affright, And pass the hours amid the flowers, 
Shrirks in the arms of death— In bliss with some gay mate. 


°T is then, when earth in perfum'd dew 
Lies bath'd, I'd first behold, 

At morning's prime, my sunny clime, 
And spread my wings of gold. 


When sunset with its glowing tints 
Throws giant shadows round, 

And blossoms close, and flowers repose, 
With heads bent to the ground— 





When noon-day with its sultry heat, °T is then I'd bid adieu to life, 
Drives to the shady grove 5 To earth and radiant sky, 
The gentle bird, whose song is heard, Before the might of one dark night 


In softest notes of love— Had told me all must die. 
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CALIFORNIA, IN 1852. 


BY SHIRLEY. 


LETTER FIFTEENTH. 


RESIDENCE IN THE MINES. 


From our Loe Cast, Indian Bar, April 10, 1852. 


I nave been haunted all day, my dear M., with an intense ambition 
to write you a letter, which shall be dreadfully commonplace and 
severely utilitarian in its style and contents. Not but that my epistles 
are always commonplace enough, (spirits of Montague and Sevigné, 
forgive me!) but hitherto I have not really ¢ried to make them so. 
Now, however, I zxéend to be stupidly prosy, with malice aforethought, 
and without one mitigating circumstance, except, perchance, it be the 
temptations of that above-mentioned ambitious little devil to palliate 
my crime. 

You would certainly wonder, were you seated where I now am, how 
any one with a quarter of a soul, could manufacture herself into a 
bore, amid such surroundings as these. The air is as balmy as that 
of a midsummer’s day in the sunniest valleys of New England. It is 
four o’clock in the evening, and I am sitting on a segar-box outside of 
our cabin. From this spot not a person is to be seen, except a man 
who is building a new wing to the “ Humboldt.” Not a human sound, 
but a slight noise made by the aforesaid individual, in tacking on a 
roof of blue drilling to the room which he is finishing, disturbs the 
stillness which fills this purest air. I confess that it is difficult to fix 
my eyes upon the dull paper, and my fingers upon the duller pen with 
which I am soiling it. Almost every other minute, I find myself stop- 
ping to listen to the ceaseless river-psalm, or to gaze up into the 
wondrous depths of the California Heaven; to watch the graceful 
movements of the pretty brown lizards, jerking up their impudent little 
heads above a moss-wrought log which lies before me, or to mark the 
dancing water-shadow on the canvas door of the bake-shop opposite ; 
to follow with childish eyes the flight of a golden butterfly, curious to 
know if it will crown, with a capital of winged beauty, that column 
of Nature’s carving, the pine stump rising at my feet, or whether it will 
flutter down (for it is dallying coquettishly around them both,) upon 
that slate-rock beyond, shining so darkly lustrous through a flood of 
yellow sunlight; or I lazily turn my head, wondering if I know the blue 
or red-shirted miner who is descending the precipitous hill behind me. 
In sooth, Molly, it is easy to be commonplace at all times, but I con- 
fess that, just at present, I find it difficult to be utilitary ; the saucy 
lizards—the great, orange-dotted butterflies—the still, solemn cedars— 
the sailing smoke-wreath and the vaulted splendor above, are wooing 
me so winningly to higher things. 

But, as I said before, I have an ambition that way, and I will sue- 
ceed. You are such a good-natured little thing, dear, that I know 
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you will meekly allow yourself to be victimized into reading the pro- 
found and prosy remarks which I shall make, in my efforts to initiate 
you into the mining polity of this place. Now you may rest assured 
that I shall assert nothing upon the subject which is not perfectly cor- 
rect ; for have I not earned a character for inquisitiveness, (and you 
know that does not happen to be one of my failings,) which I fear will 
cling to me through life, by my persevering questions to all the unhappy 
miners from whom I thought I could gain any information. Did I not 
martyrize myself into a human mule, by descending to the bottom of 
a dreadful pit, (suffering mortal terror all the time, lest it should cave 
in upon me,) actuated by a virtuous desire to see with my own two 
eyes the process of underground mining, thus enabling myself to be 
stupidly correct in all my statements thereupon? Did I not ruin a 
pair of silk velvet slippers, lame my ancles for a week, and draw a 
‘*browner horror” over my already sun-burnt face, in a wearisome walk 
miles away, to the head of the “ditch,” as they call the prettiest 
little rivulet (though the work of men)—that I ever saw ; yea, verily, 
this have I done for the express edification of yourself, and the rest of 
your curious tribe, to be rewarded, probably, by the impertinent 
remark,—‘* What does that little goose, ‘Dame Shirley, think that J 
eare about such things?” but madam, in spite of your sneer, I shall 
proceed in my allotted task. 

In the first place, then, as to the discovery of gold. In California, 
at least, it must be confessed, that in this particular, science appears 
to be completely at fault ;—or, as an intelligent and well-educated miner 
remarked to us the otLer day, “I maintain that science is the blindest 
guide that one could have on a gold-findiag expedition. Those mer, 
who judge by the appearance of the soil, and depend upon geological 
ealculations, are invariably disappointed, while the ignorant adventurer, 
who digs just for the sake of digging, is almost sure to be successful.” 
I suppose that the above observation is quite correct, as all whom we 
have questioned upon the subject repeat, in substance, the same thing. 
Wherever Geology has said that gold must be, there, perversely 
enouzh, it lies not; and wherever her ladyship has declared that it 
could vot be, there has it oftenest garnered up in miraculous profusion 
the yellow splendor of its virgin beauty. It is certainly very painful 
to a well-regulated mind to see the irreverent contempt, shown by this 
beautiful mineral, to the dictates of science ; but what better can one 
expect from the “root of all evil?” As well as can be ascertained, 
the most lucky of the mining Columbuses, have been ignorant sailors ; 
and foreigners, | fancy, are more successful than Americans. 

Our countrymen are the most discontented.of mortals. They are 
always longing for “big strikes.” If a “claim” is paying them a 
steady income, by which, if they pleased, they could lay up more in a 
month, than they could accumulate in a year at home, still, they are 
dissatisfied, and, in most cases, will wander off in search of better 
“digeings.” There are hundreds now pursuing this foolish course, 
who, if they had stopped where they first ‘ camped,” would now 
have been rich men, Sometimes, a company of these wanderers will 
find itscif upon a bar, where a few pieccs of the precious metal lie 
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scattered upon the surface of the ground ; of course they immediately 
“ prospect ” it, which is accomplished, by “ panning out ” a few basins- 
ful of the soil. If it “ pays,” they “claim” the spot, and build their 
shanties ; the news spreads that wonderful “diggings ” have been dis- 
covered at such a place,—the monte-dealers, those worse than fiends, 
rush vulture-like upon the scene and erect a round tent, where, in 
gambling, drinking, swearing and fighting, the many reproduce Pande- 
monium in more than its original horror, while a few honestly and 
industriously commence digging for gold, and lo! as if a fairy’s wand 
had been waved above the bar, a full-grown mining town hath sprung 
into existence. 

But first, let me explain to you the “claiming” system. As there 
are no State laws upon the subject, each mining community is permit- 
ted to make its own. Here, they have decided that no man may 
“claim” an area of more than forty feet square. This he “ stakes 
off” and puts a notice upon it, to the effect that he “holds” it for 
mining purposes. If he does not choose to “ work it” immediately, 
he is obliged to renew the notice every ten days; for without this 
precaution, any other person has a right to “ jump it,” that is, to take 
it from him. There are many ways of evading the above law. For 
instance, an individual can “ hold” as many “ claims” as he pleases, 
if he keeps a man at work in each, for this workman represents the 
original owner. I am told, however, that the laborer, himself, can 
“jump” the “claim” of the very man who employs him, if he pleases 
so todo. ‘This is seldom, if ever, done ; the person who is willing to 
be hired, generally prefers to receive the six dollars per diem, of which 
he is sure in any case, to running the risk of a “claim” not proving 
valuable. After all, the “holding of claims” by proxy is considered 
rather as a carrying out of the spirit of the law, than as an evasion of 
it. But there are many ways of rea//y outwitting this rule, though I 
cannot stop now to relate them, which give rise to imumerable arbitra- 
tions, and nearly every Sunday, there is a “ miners’ meeting ” connected 
with this subject. 

Having got our gold mines discovered, and “ claimed,” I will try to 
give you a faint idea of how they “ work” them. Here, in the moun- 
tains, the lavor of excavation is extremely difficult, on account of the 
immense rocks which form a large portion of the soil. Of course, no 
man can “ work out” a “claim” alone. For that reason, and also for 
the same that makes partnerships desirable, they congregate in compa- 
nies of four or six, generally designating themselves by the name of 
the place from whence the majority of the members have emigrated ; 
as for example, the “ Illinois,” “‘ Bunker Hill,” “ Bay State,” ete., 
companies. In many places the surface-soil, or in mining-phrase, the 
“top dirt,” “ pays” when worked in a “Long Tom.” This machine, 
(I have never been able to discover the derivation of its name,) is a 
trough, generally about twenty feet in length, and eight inches in 
depth, formed of wood, with the exception of six feet at one end, 
called the “ riddle,” (query, why riddle?) which is made of sheet-iron, 
perforated with holes about the size of a large marble. Underneath 
this cullender-like portion of the “ long-tom,” is placed another trough, 
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about ten feet long, the sides six inches perhaps in hight, which 
divided through the middle by a slender slat, is called the “ riffle-box.” 
It takes several persons to manage, properly, a “long-tom.” Three or 
four men station themselves with spades, at the head of the machine, 
while at the foot of it, stands an individual armed ‘“ wid de shovel and 
de hoe.” The spadesmen throw in large quantities of the precious 
dirt, which is washed down to the “riddle” by a stream of water 
leading into the “long-tom” through wooden gutters or “ sluices.” 
When the soil reaches the “ riddle,” it is kept constantly in motion by 
the man with the hoe. Of course, by this means, all the dirt and gold 
escapes through the perforations into the “ riffle-box ” below, one com- 
partment of which is placed just beyond the “riddle.” Most of the 
dirt washes over the sides of the “ riffle-box,” but the gold being so 
astonishingly heavy remains safely at the bottom of it. When the 
machine gets too full of stones to be worked easily, the man whose 
business it is to attend to them throws them out with his shovel, look- 
ing carefully among them as he does so for any pieces of gold, which 
may have been too large to pass through the holes of the “ riddle.” 
I am sorry to say that he generally loses his labor. At night they 
“pan out ” the gold, which has been collected in the “ riffle-box ” dur- 
ing the day. Many of the miners decline washing the ‘“ top dirt” at 
all, but try to reach as quickly as possible the “ bed-rock,” where are 
found the richest deposits of gold. The river is supposed to have for- 
merly flowed over this ‘‘ bed-rock,” in the “ crevices ” of which, it left, 
as it passed away, the largest portions of the so eargerly sought for ore. 
The group of mountains amidst which we are living is a spur of the 
Sierra Nevada ; and the “ bed-rock,” (which in this vicinity is of slate) 
is said to run through the entire range, lying, in distance varying from 
a few feet to eighty or ninety, beneath the surface of the soil. On 
Indian Bar, the ‘“ bed-rock ” falls in almost perpendicular ‘‘ benches,” 
while at Rich Bar, the friction of the river has formed it into large, 
deep basins, in which the gold, instead of being found, as you would 
naturally suppose, in the bottom of it, lies for the most part, just 
below the rim. A good-natured individual bored me, and tired Aimse/f, 
in a hopeless attempt to make me comprehend that this was only a 
necessary consequence of the under-current of the water; but with 
my usual stupidity upon such matters, 1 got but a vague idea from his 
scientific explanation, and certainly shall not mystify you, with my 
confused notions thereupon. 

When a company wish to reach the bed rock as quickly as possible, 
they “sink a shaft,” (which is nothing more nor less than digging a 
well,) until they “strike” it. They then commence ‘drifting coyote 
holes” (as they call them) in search of “crevices,” which, as I told you 
before, often pay immensely. These “coyote holes” sometimes extend 
hundreds of feet into the side of the hill. Of course they are obliged 
to use lights in working them. They generally proceed, until the air 
is sO impure as to extinguish the lights, when they return to the en- 
trance of the excavation, and commence another, perhaps close to it. 
When they think that a “coyote hole” has been faithfully “ worked,” 
they “clean it up,” which is done by scraping the surface of the “bed 
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rock” with a knife,—lest by chance they have overlooked a “crevice,” 
—and they are often richly rewarded for this precaution. 

Now I must tell you how those having “claims” on the hills procure 
the water for washing them. The expense of raising it in any way 
from the river, is too enormous to be thought of for a moment. In 
most cases it is brought from ravines in the mountains. A company, 
to which a friend of ours belongs, has dug a ditch about a foot in width 
and depth, and more than three miles in length, which is fed in this 
way. I wish that you could see this ditch. I never beheld a NaturaL 
streamlet more exquisitely beautiful. It undulates over the mossy roots, 
and the gray, old rocks, like a capricious snake, singing all the time a 
low song with the “liquidest murmur,” and one might almost fancy it 
the airy and coquettish Undine herself. When it reaches the top of 
the hill, the sparkling thing is divided into five or six branches, each 
one of which supplies one, two, or three “long-toms.” There is an 
extra one, called the ‘‘ waste-ditch,” leading to the river, into which the 
water is shut off at night and on Sundays. This “race” (another and 
peculiar name for it) has already cost the company more than five 
thousand dollars. They sell the water to others at the following rates : 
Those that have the first use of it pay ten per cent. upon all the gold 
that they take out. As the water runs off from their machine, (it 
now goes by the elegant name of “tailings,”) it is taken by a company 
lower down ; and as it is not worth so much as when it was clear, the 
latter pay but seven per cent. If any others wish the “ tailings,” now 
still less valuable than at first, they pay four per cent. on all the gold 
which they take out, be it much or little. The water companies are 
constantly in trouble, and the arbitrations on that subject are very 
frequent. 

I think that I gave you a vague idea of “fluming” in a former 
letter ; I will not, therefore, repeat it here, but will merely mention, 
that the numerous “fluming” companies have already commenced their 
extensive operations upon the river. 

As to the “rockers,” so often mentioned in story and in song, I have 
not spoken of them since I commenced this letter. The truth is, that 
[ have seldom seen them used, though hundreds are lying ownerless 
along the banks of the river. I suppose that other machines are better 
adapted to mining operations in the mountains. 

Gold mining is Nature’s great lottery scheme. A man may work in 
a claim for many months, and be poorer at the end of the time than 
when he commenced ; or he may “ take out” thousands in a few hours. 
It is a mere matter of chance. <A friend of ours, a young Spanish 
surgeon from Guatemala, a person of intelligence and education, told 
us that, after “ working a claim” for six months, he had taken out but 
six ounces, 

It must be acknowledged, however, that if a person “ work his 
claim” himself, is economical and industrious, keeps his health, and is 
satisfied with small gains, he is ‘‘bound” to make money. And yet, I 
cannot help remarking, that almost all with whom we are acquainted 
seem to have Jost. Some have had their “claims” jumped ; many 
holes which had been excavated, and prepared for working at a great 
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expense, caved in during the heavy rains of the fall and winter. Often 
after a company has spent an immense deal of time and money in 
“sinking a shaft,” the water from the springs, (the greatest obstacle 
which the miner has to contend with in this vicinity) rushes in so fast, 
that it is impossible to work in them, or to contrive any machinery to 
keep it out, and for that reason only, men have been compelled to 
abandon places where they were at the very time “taking out” hun- 
dreds of dollars a day. If a fortunate or an unfortunate (which shall 
I call him?) does happen to make a “big strike,” he is almost sure to 
fall into the hands of the professed gamblers, who soon relieve him of 
all care of it. They have not troubled the Bar much during the winter, 
but as the spring opens, they flock in like ominous birds of prey. Last 
week one left here, after a stay of four days, with over a thousand 
dollars of the hard-earned gold of the miners. But enough of these 
best-beloved of Beelzebub, so infinitely worse than the robber or mur- 
derer ;—for surely it would be kinder to take a man’s life, than to 
poison him with the fatal passion for gambling. 

Perhaps you would like to know what class of men is most numerous 
in the mines. As well as I can judge, there are upon this river as 
many foreigners as Americans. The former, with a few exceptions, 
are extremely ignorant and degraded ; though we have the pleasure of 
being acquainted with three or four Spaniards of the highest education 
and accomplishments. Of the Americans, the majority are of the 
better class of mechanics. Next to these, in number, are the sailors 
and the farmers. There are a few merchants and steamboat-clerks, 
three or four physicians, and one lawyer. We have no ministers, though 
fourteen miles from here there is a “ Rancho,” kept by a man of distin- 
guished appearance, an accomplished monte-dealer and horse-jockey, 
who is sazd to have been—in the States—a preacher of the Gospel. 
I know not if this be true; but at any rate, such things are uot un- 
common in California. 

I have spun this letter out until my head aches dreadfully. How 
tiresome it is to write sensible (7) things! But I have one comfort,— 
though my epistle may not be interesting, you will not deny, dear M., 
that I have achieved my ambition of making it both commonplace and 
atilatory. 





TO MINNIE SPEAR. 


BY SHORTFELLOW,. 
. 


On what sorrow in the parting | Not in kindly accents greeting, 
From the friends we iove so well: But in echos of farewell. 
Who ean bide the tear from starting, 
When they bid a last farewell. When in foreign lands we travel, 
Death may hover round our way, 
Oft I thought I heard it spoken, Who can Fate’s decrees unravel, 
Out upon the dark, blue sea, | Who can say we'll live to-day. 


But it came in accents broken, | 
Not as whispered unto me. That farewell may be forever, 
There is one alone can tell; 

In my midnight vigils keeping, + And from friends we may not ever 
Voices come that I know well, Hear another fond farewell. 
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SOMEWHAT OF THE HISTORY AND GEOLOGY OF 
THE MINES. 


BY AN OLD MINER. 


Tue great staple of California is gold; and although almost every 
village in the thirty-one States of our Union, is represented by some 
one of its numbers in the mines, and many a parent’s heart is glad- 
dened by letters from an absent son,—yet how few of these give 
correct, accurate and reliable information, concerning the auriferous 
regions of California ; their letters are mostly of a private nature, 
containing the expression of the heart’s feelings, or the relation of 
personal adventures ; therefore, in what I shall say touching the above 
topics, I shall aim to be practical, and to give such information as will 
enable persons unacquainted with the subject, to gain Some correct 
knowledge of the great mining interests of California. 

There has been a great change in the whole system of mining, within 
the last year or two. At first, the rocker, quicksilver-machine and 
long-tom were used. The first required but one man, who dug and 
carried his dirt in buckets to the shore of the stream, dipped his water 
with an oyster-can tied to a stick, poured it over the dirt in the “hop- 
per” with one hand, while he “rocked the cradle with the other.” The 
second, was a sheet-iron hopper and trough beneath it, with partitions 
filled with quicksilver—all set upon rockers. It required one man to 
rock, one to put in the dirt as it was dug and brought in wheelbarrows, 
and another to remove the “tailings.” Water was brought from an 
elevation in hose, made of canvas, then turned into a box perforated 
with holes, above the hopper, and by this means sprinkled over the dirt, 
washing the fine particles through—the coarse being drawn out of the 
openend. The “long-tom” was a trough of some twelve feet in length, 
with a sheet-iron screen at the lower end, that let the gold and fine 
dirt into a trough below, with cells and quicksilver to save the gold ; 
the coarse stones and gravel were shoveled out by one man, while the 
dirt was put in by another. 

But these devices, which served their day, are mostly superseded by 
the “sluice,” which is a continuous inclined trough with, here and there, 
cells in the bottom to save the gold. Water is turned in at the upper 
end, and the dirt shoveled in wherever convenient. What is termed 
hydraulic washing, is where the sluice is set at the bottom of a “ drift 
hill,” and water is conducted from an elevation in hose ending in a me- 
tallic nozzle,—the stream being directed against the embankment, and 
by its force cutting it down and carrying it off in the sluice. This is 
the cheapest mode of washing, as it saves all the labor of digging, 
wheeling, ete., but can only be used where water can be conducted from 
a hill, and where the dirt is soft. 

In our early history, placer and river mining were of the most im- 
portance ; now, tunneling seems to take precedence. Gold is obtained 
in this way, by first sinking shafts to find the lead, and then tunneling 
in from the foot of the hill,—generally from some creek, ravine or river. 
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Placer mining, is carried on where gold is found mixed with dirt, sand 
and gravel, upon the surface of the earth, or near it. The gold taken 
out of these diggings is of every variety of shape, from fine dust up 
to lumps or nuggets, weighing many pounds. River mining, is where 
gold is found in the bed and banks of streams. This gold is generally 
inthe form of scales. There are two opinions as to the formation of 
these scales; one, that they are partial chrystalizations,—the other, 
that the small pieces are flattened between stones rolled about by the 
action of water. 

Tunnel mining occurs where gold is found in the beds of ancient 
streams, where the earth is of a volcanic nature, mixed with ashes and 
lava of extinct voleanos. I do not intend now to touch upon the sub- 
ject of quartz mining. 

The original location of gold is the primary rocks, quartz being the 
principal one. There is a main ledge of quartz extending the entire 
length of California, situated along the western slope of the mountains, 
with numerous inferior ones, generally running in the same direction, 
and frequently crossing each other. At these crossings gold is more 
abundant. They are of igneous origin, and what is termed, veins of 
injection ; they are later, in the geological epoch, than the granite, 
being injected into cracks and seams, formed in the older strata by 
volcanic action. The elements for ages have been acting as the stamps 
of quartz mills, crushing and wearing away these ledges of quartz, 
scattering the gold broadcast, but leaving it the richest in the vicinity 
of these broken ledges. Sometimes it is carried, by the continued action 
of rivers, to considerable distances. 

There are but few of these ledges that cross the summits of the 
Sierra Nevada, and as a natural result, gold is less plenty upon their 
eastern slope. 

Tunnel mining is prosecuted generally in the bed of extinct rivers, 
that existed many years ago, even before these old mountains were 
elevated. The proofs of the theory of ancient rivers, are: First— 
Their continuous course. Second—The well defined banks of each 
shore. Third—The water-worn pebbles and boulders that no cause 
but running water produces. Fourth—Bars and islands in the leads. 
These leads run under hills and mountains, are cut across and ex- 
posed by streams of the present day, broken and tossed about by 
voleanic action, yet in many places for miles and miles, their general 
course has been traced, and found well defined. That these old rivers 
existed before the mountains were elevated, is proved also by their 
general direction, which is in a northern and southern course, cutting 
the streams of the present day at right angles ; the latter universally 
running in an easterly and westerly direction, or from the mountains 
down to the valleys. Gold is usually accompanied by iron ore as a 
gangue ; low down, this is in the shape of black sand or metallic oxide ; 
higher up, it is generally specular oxide. Sulphuret of iron, or iron 
pyrites, is frequently found in tunnels collected around fragments of 
wood. 

The prevailing stratum in the mines is granite ; but in a few places 
only I have observed pure granite, useful for building purposes. 
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There is little variety in the eaten found i in the mines ; Shiie 
that belong to one general class of primary rocks, as quartz, feldspar, 
mica, hornblende, talcose, slate, cornelian, epidate, galena, garnet, 
jasper, serpentine, silicia, ete., being the principal. It has frequently 
been stated that stone-coal exists in the mines, but this is untrue, as 
coal does not occur in primary strata. 

Much money has been expended in boring artesian wells to procvre 
water for mining purposes, but it is only thrown away, as a general 
thing, for these wells are only found in stratified rocks, or under con- 
tinuous beds of impervious clay, where water percolates from elevations 
between the strata, and being tapped by the auger, rises to a level 
with its source. 

The elevating of these mountains occurred some time in the tertiary 
period. There is ample — of this in the existence of these old 
river beds, that run in a northerly and southerly direction, and could not 
so do, if the mountains had been elevated when they existed, for they 
would have run as the streams of the present day—tfrom east to west. 

That the mountains have been recently elevated, is proved by large 
trees, belonging to a late period, being frequently found in tunnels ;— 
one of oak, a part of which I have seen, was thirty-six feet in diameter, 
and one hundred feet below the surface. 

There are also evidences of the “glacis aqueous” period sometimes 
observed ;—but of this another time, when I shall have some rare facts 
to communicate. 

In an article of this kind, it would be impossible to go into all the 
proofs at length, nor would it interest the general reader ; but what 
observations I have made, are founded upon some five years’ personal 
experience in the mines. If I have made the subject of the great 
mining interests of California (which will be great for ages to come) 
better understood, my only object is accomplished. 


MY LOVE IS AN ANGEL. 


BY JOSEPH A. NUNES. 


My love, tho’ an angel, comes not from above, 

Nor comes she in heavenly guise: 

But her heart is a fountain of heavenly love, 

And her spirit’s as gentle as that of a dove; 

While the Graces might study from her how to move, 
And Paradise beams through her eyes. 


My love is an angel, yet does not wear wings, 
Nor seems she encircled with light ; 

But her voice is as sweet as a seraph’s that sings, 
And her presence the essence of happiness brings, 
And affection around her in tenderness clings, 

As a home that is heavenly bright. 


I'd not, if I could, that my angel might be 

A creature of heavenly birth; 

But couldst thou observe how her face lights with glee, 
As she looks for the hour that is to bring me, 
Thou‘dst admit, though an infidel, harden’d, that we 
Have our own little heaven on earth. 
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MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL. 


Marcn 20 to Aprit 23.—The leading histrionie incidents of the month have 
been the reopening of the American Theater, the appearance of two new stars 
at the Metropolitan, and the farewell concerts of Madam Bishop. 


Tue Merrororitan.—Miss Davenport’s engagement at this theater closed on 
the 30th of March. Her “Camille” was a fine piece of acting, the last scene 
drawing tears from the eyes of her audiences. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams took a farewell benefit at this house on the 
25th of March, prior to their departure for the East. 

Mrs. Estelle Potter followed Miss Davenport, performing an engagement of a 
week’s duration, and appearing in the usual star characters. She seemed to 
have a good deal of feeling, but to be wanting in force. It is hardly proper for 
us, however, to give a decided opinion upon her claims to distinction, sinee, 
unfortunately, it wes out of our power to witness her “Lucrezia Borgia,” which, 
we understand, is by far her best part, and which drew forth praises from all 
who witnessed it. 

The delineator of Yankee characters, Josh Silsbee, followed Mrs. Potter,—his 
engagement commencing on the 16th April. He has not sueceeded in drawing 
very full houses, but will probably do better in the Interior. Of course, he is 
by far the best “ Yankee” we have had in California. His representation of the 
character has nothing of the extravagant about it. It is not made up entirely of 
whittling a piece of pine, and uttering remarks with an extravagant twang, such as 
is no where to be met on the face of the earth. If he whittles, his attention is not 
entirely absorbed in this portion of his work; he uses his jackknife, as a true 
Yankee would, merely to take up the time, while his keen’ eye and ear are 
awake, nevertheless, to all that is going on around him, His Yankee is in some 
respects such as one might have met in the back towns of New England before 
the lace-work of railroads mixed up the population of that section of the Union, 
carrying the city into the country and the village to the town. The independ- 
ence of the Yankee character appears prominently in his acting, but there is a 
sly, cool shrewdness, a bargain-driving element which, so far as we have seen, 
is not so prominently marked in his Yankee as we anticipated it would be. Of 
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course, he is much restricted in this respect by the language set down for him in 
the plays he presents. We have not seen him on every evening, it is true, but 
if those plays which we have not witnessed are similar to those which we have, 
he has certainly manifested bad judgment in selecting parts properly and fully 
to represent the Yankee character. Any one who understands the peculiarities 
of the Connecticut or New Hampshire-man, knows full well that the last thing 
he will do in presence of a female is to utter a remark even slightly off pro- 
priety; for, as well as a shrewdness, there is an innate bashfulness about the 
Yankee when addressing one of the gentler sex of his land, however much he 
may wish and appear to conceal it. Silsbee is performing as our record closes. 


Tue American.—Shortly after our last issue the Monplaisir and Italian Opera 
Troupes finding, as we learn, that on account of some internal difficulties the 
season would be disastrous to them, closed the American. The house was, how- 
ever, reopened on the 9th of April by Dr. Spaulding with a stock company. 
This efficient manager has introduced a marked improvement in the disposition 
of the dress circle, and the theater is now the most airy, pleasant and sociable 
we have vet had in California. 

The company is by far the best that has ever been combined here. Miss Laura 
Keene, Mr. Wheatleigh, Mrs. Judah, and Miss Julia Gould, Mrs. Thoman, Mr. 
W. M. Leman and Messrs. J. A. Smith and Kent, form the attractions. They are 
nightly producing Shakespearean and other celebrated comedies, farces, ete., and 
are gathering about them a large and increasing number of permanent patrons, 
In common with the daily press, we extend our congratulations to the enter- 
prising manager on the fact that the ladies of our city are beginning to encourage 
him with their presence. Miss Keene and Mr. Wheatleigh, Miss Gould, Mrs. 
Judah, Mrs. Thoman and Mr. Kent, are nightly received with plaudits; in fact, 
all the leading artists are great favorites with the public. 


Generar Irems.—Madame Bishop's concerts, intended as the last prior to her 
departure for Australia, were, we are sorry to say, a complete failure. At her 
farewell benefit, however, which occurred on the 17th April, there was a moderate 
house. The secret of this ill-suecess seems to be, as nearly as we can understand, 
the unpopularity and mismanagement of Mr. Bochsa. 

Miss Davenport performed an engagement at Stockton after her benefit at the 
Metropolitan, and left for Sacramento on or about the 21st April. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Potter and Neafie were performing at Sacramento, Neafie 
having just closed an engagement at Marysville. 

The Monplaisirs also gave several entertainments at Sacramento during the 
month now closed, and have left for a tour through the mines. 

Mr, Edwin Booth, one of the most promising actors upon the boards, and Mr. 
Anderson, an old favorite, have returned from Australia. Mr. W. B. and Miss 
Caroline Chapman, with a small company, are traveling in the mines, presenting 
vaudevilles, petite comedies, ete. 

The Union Theater (French) of this city has been opened on Sunday evenings 
for the amusement of the foreign population of San Francisco. 

The Golden Era says: “The Chinese Opera Troupe has appeared at the Celes- 
tial Theater, Sacramento, The papers are divided on the merits of the prima 
donnas, bassos, ete., but unite in pronouncing the orchestral accompaniments 
absolutely infernal.” 
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GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have occupied so much of the attention of our readers in the earlier pages 
of this number, that we really haven’t the heart to make further demands upon 
their time here. We still doubt very much the propriety of republishing the 
long article that has already appeared in the September, October and November 
Numbers, and of laying open to the world the paper which is so evidently pri- 
vate in its intention. Had it not been that there appeared to be a demand for 
the former, (which is out of print,) and for the urgent request on the part of 
many (perhaps too kind) friends for the latter, the step, which at best is some- 
what questionable, would not have been taken. We have endeavored to make 
amends, however, by contracting the usual extent of the editorial department 
from twenty-eight or thirty pages to six, and inserting about as many contributed 
prose articles and poems as has been our wont. The few pages allotted to the 
Gossip we shall also yield mostly to our contributors. - - - Wer must, how- 
ever, before turning our attention to the letters before us, give one “melancholy 
attempt” ourselves, which we heard a day or two since. Many of you will 
doubtless remember the style which obtained among ladies some years since, of 
gathering their hair together and piling it in a stationary mound on the upper 
portion of the head by the aid of sundry little steel instruments, unknown to all 
dejected and miserable bachelors,—that is to say, known only by common report. 
While this fashion was in vogue, an Orthodox clergyman of a certain village, 
regarding it as an abomination, was determined to use his influence against it 
and “preach it down.” Accordingly, one Sabbath morning, he mounted the 
pulpit, and gave as his text, “Top-knot, come down!” There was a good deal 
of staring and bobbing of “top-knots,” and, in short, the congregation were 
much “exercised” because the worthy pastor had preached from a text not to 
be found in the Scriptures. On Tuesday they called him up before a convoca- 
tion of the saints, for the purpose of making a formal charge against him and 
dismissing him from his cure. The charge was made, and he was asked if he 
had aught to say in reply. He mildly remarked, that the text was to be found 
in his Bible, but that any Bible would do,—that if they would hand him one, 
he would point out its Jocale and read it to them. <A Bible was given him, and 
he turned slowly to the place, and read, “And let that man who is upon the 
house 





top not come down!” A vote of adjournment was immediately passed. 
- - - We have received from the publishers of Graham’s Magazine a copy of 
a very splendid steel engraving of the likenesses of the fourteen Presidents of 
the United States. The testimonial is intended by R. H. See & Co as a present 
to each of the patrons of the monthly, and is certainly a most splendid affair. 
A copy is to be presented to all those who become subscribers for the present 
year, and we doubt not numberless of our community will enroll their names as 
recipients. - - - Twere is, after all*a touch of one kind of human nature 


5] 


in the following “Overheard conversation in a low drinking-house,” which we 
receive from the hands of an esteemed contributor: 

Tommy.—*I hates yer, Bill, and ye knows I do.” 

Brit.—* Well, what do yer hate me for, Tommy?” 

Tommy—(indignantly.) ‘“ Why, I hates yer, because ye squints, ye does—and 
ye knows it.” 

Bitt—(depreeatingly.) “ Well, if I does squint, how ean I help it?” 

Towmy—(more indignantly still.) “Welp it! why it’s yer confounded ignor- 
ance!” 
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- - - And in this, which comes from the same hand—the scene having actually 
occurred at Meyer’s breakfast house in San Francisco: 
SCENE—A German Coffee Saloon.—Enter an Englishman and a German, 

GermMan—(to waiter.) “Zwei coffee.” 

ENGLisumMan—(to German friend.) “Tell me, what do you mean by ‘zwei 
coffee ¢’” 

GERMAN FRIEND—(a wag.) “‘Zwei’—that means the best coffee.” 

EnGuisuman.—“ Qh, that’s it. I often hear them ask for ‘zwei coffee’ here, 
but could not understand what it meant.” 

Neat day—Same place—Enter Englishman, solus, 

“Waiter, ‘zwei coffee.’” 

Accordingly, two coffees are placed before him. 

Evxe@tisumMan—(surprised.) “ What’s the meaning of this? I don’t want two 
cups of coffee.” 

Warrer.—‘ You ordered two, sir.” 

Eneiisuman—(very indignantly.) I did nothing of the kind. D’ye think I’m 
erazy? I asked you for ‘zwei coffee.’” 

Warrer.—* Well, haven’t I brought you ‘zwei coffee?’” 

TARLEAUX—Proprictor who has stepped up to erplauin—waiter trying to suppress a 
laugh—Englishman just discovering he has been sold. 


- - - We have received from Dougliss’s Musie Emporium a very sweet little 
song entitled “Love me, Darling—Love me.” Aside from the excellence of the 
words and music, it has a double interest from the fact that it bears upon its 
title-page the name of a San Franciscan as its composer. The words are by Mrs. 
H. Marion Ward, and the musie by Mr. J. R. Lawrie. - - - Tue following is 
a little too good to remain uncopied. We cut it from Zhe Boston Journal: 


“THE CAIFORNIA WIDOW: A BALLAD. 


Ir I were pun-ished 
For every pun I shed, 
I could not find a puny shed 
In which to hide my pun-ish head. 
H. J. FINN. 


A widow bold was Betsey Brown, 

That chanced Tom Young to know, sir,— 
She was in flesh a Zettle gross, 

And he a little grocer. 


Now Betsey rather fancied Tom, 
And Tom was wont to utter, 

While selling * firkin’ and ‘fresh lump,’ 
He'd have no other but her. 


So they were wed,—one evening *t was, 
Her mourning laid aside, 

She at the altar altered stood, 
A flaunting, dashing bride. 


And Tom spoke out the marriage vow, 
That all his freedom fettered, 

And thought now he had won his Bet, 
His lot in life he'd bettered. 


Mistaken Young—for as a wife, 
Had he some young Miss taken, 

Instead of this bold, widowed one, 
He had not been forsaken. 


Awhile they happy lived, although 
She had a teusing way 

Of getting what poor Tom had earned 
In weighing teas all day— 


Which searce in purse, than straight was spent 
Her person to apparel, 

The while Tom bottling up his wrath, 
Though he such waste could bear il, 
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It chanced, howe'rr, one stormy night, 
The rain was fie: cely powring, 

While Tom sat poring o'er the news, 
His spouse in arm-chair snoring— 


The door-bell rang—the night so jow, 
No wonder, made one pull it 

With savage force. Tom started up 
As though struck by a bullet, 


The door ajar, an ugly mug 
Appeared be fore his sight; 

Thought Tom, you're in a dripping state 
To drop in such a night. 


Outspoke the stranger, ‘That you*ve wed 
A Betsey Brown, they dare hint,— 

No heir L hope yet? No? then here’s 
To make myself apparent.’ 


Then strode he in where Betsey sat, 
Despite all Tom’s restraint; 

She gave one look, then shrieked, and swooned, 
“Tw as real and no Jeint. 


To rub her then each took a hand, 
And there was great ado,— 

One brought some water, one brought salts, 
At last they brought her to. 


*O John, my first, can this be you!’ 
Said she, *that broke my napping,— 
It cannot be your spirit, for 
You entered without rapping. 


‘We heard you'd met an awful fate 
On California’s shore,— 

A stage upset, you'd broke your skull— 
And so we gave you oer. 


Said John, *‘ No such stage tragedy 
E’er happened to me yet; 

A placer full of ore was all 
The awful fate I met. 


* And now returned, I claim my wife, 
So Young, you gay deceiver, 

As I put in a prior right 
I think you'll have to leave her,’ 


And so he did, for at a scene 
His nature weak revolted, 

1n fond embrace he saw them locked, 
Then took his hat and bolted, 


So it turned out, Tom Young ‘turned in* 
That night a single fellow, 

While over a hot mug of punch 
The new-joined pair got mel/ow. 


Brown with his gold now makes a show, 
As Californians must, 

And Bet holds high her head, but then 
He keeps her in the ‘dust. 


As for poor Tom, though once he thought 
Him happy in Bet’s arms, 

Now finds his little grocer’s shop 
For him has counter charms.” 


~ « + An esteemed friend, sojourner on Staten Island, sends us the following 
“Judy Spree.” Slightly “Saxey,” and reminds one of— 
“ Now the smiles grow thicker, 
Wonder what they mean. 
—Faith he’s got the Knicker- 
Bocker Magazine,” 


It is entitled— 
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“NEVER GOTO SEA. 


YF uneasy striplings 
Who are ever longing 

To sail upon the ocean, 
Take a timely warning. 


Follow what you choose, lads, 


But listen unto me— 


Take a dozen steps, 
Ship pitches on the lea; 


If youd keep your footing, 


Never go to sea. 


Jump upon your feet, 





Make a push for supper— 
Steer hard for the cabin, 
But fetch up in the scupper; 
Dashing o’er the bulwarks, 
Water's rather free— 
If you'd miss a ducking 
Never go to sea. 


If you care for comfort, 
Never go to sea, 


Hardly off the Hook, 
Land is in the distance; 
Feel a queer sensation, 
Call out for assistance ; 
Sailor standing by 
With an eye of glee, 
Tells you very kindly 
Never go sea, 


Tell you what it is lads, 
A nautical existence 
Like a sulky countenance, 
Is charming in the distance, 
Take a trip to Sing Sing, 
Go upon a spree, 
Patronize the diggings, 
But never go to sea.” 





Nibble pilot buscuit, 
Drink a little brandy, 

Crawl upon the deck, 
Legs not very hand-y, 





Send another, please. - - - We have received from the Legislative Halls of 
our State the following account of a seene that occurred there not long sinee : 
The expense and trouble, writes our correspondent, of taking the ayes and nays 
in Legislative bodies, is the cause of frequent remark; and when a member 
renders his name particularly conspicuous by calling the ayes and nays, his posi- 
tion becomes anything but an enviable one. Such a position has been attained by 
Mr. F——, a member of the present State Senate. A few days since, during the 
reading of the journal, it was found that on a certain motion, Messrs. 
and K demanded ayes and nays.” Mr. K denied the “call,” and wished 
his name erased. The blank had to be filled, but who would take the responsi- 
bility? There was the rub! Finally, and after some five minutes had been! 
spent in “doing nothing,” Senator F , in his usual manner, rose and 
said, “Mr. Clerk, put em down to me.” He took his seat amidst a perfect roar 
among the lookers-on, - - - Tne following letter from a broker in Nevada 
to a brother broker in this city, has been placed in our hands for publication. 
Notice the slight touch of “the shop” in it here and there. We cut off the 
top and strike directly in medias res: 
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“Nevapa, Feb. 4th, 1855. 


“ Dear uncle Ned,” says the facetious rogue, “why don’t you tell a body 
what’s going on in San Francisco, when you write? and why don’t you “post 
me up,” (here, not there.) Really, I’ve almost forgotten how Montgomery St. 
looks, or the Plaza, or the Exchange, or any other locality. As for Nevada, why 
it is one of the mountain towns you read of, and has a large population of indus- 
trious, honest, enterprising Sons of Tem , of Adam, besides a large number of 
It was discovered one morning early, and created great excitement among 
those who had no ‘collaterals,’ but was kept quiet, and the thing was settled 
that day; since then it has stood very high, as it is known to possess abundant 
resources, doing a large cash business and having a very little paper out. Its 
circulating medium is derived from the issues of the Banks of ‘Big Deer Creek’ 
and its ‘Branches,’ and those of the old and firmly established concern of 
Quartz & Mitts. Quartz was here some time before Mills, but the business was 
left to take care of itself, and of course produced nothing. Quartz is an old 
Californian, with abundant resources, but required Yankee ingenuity and enter- 
prise to develop and bring it into profitable use; Mil/s is a smashing, energetic, 
go-ahead institution, but has been here only since 1850, is very attentive to 
business, whilst Quartz is all over: if there are heavy mining operations going on, 
you're sure to find ‘ Quartz’ leads. For a long time, Quartz & Mills did not 
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operate profitably together, and it was supposed Quartz would compel Afilis to 
suspend operations, but Mills stood firm, and is now abundantly able to crush 
‘Quartz.’ 

The principal commodity of this place, is ‘rocks, a term you may use in a 
geological sense, or as a common- nickname for oro, and nine-tenths of the popu- 
lation are engaged in getting the raw material re ‘ady for the manufacturer; the 
‘rocks’ geological are granite ‘boulders,’ varying in size from that of a hole in 
the ground to a pile of saw-dust; and as the supply is so much greater than the 
demand, the market for them is heavy ; in fact, there is no movement in them, 
except for immediate use. The ‘rocks’ oro-ical, are of an entirely different kind, 
and are always in demand—this always being greater than the supply; and 
although tr ansactions in this kind are on a comparatively small scale, the num- 
bers engaged therein make the total amount very large. 

After all, however, the expenses are so great, ‘that now, ‘Uncle Sam’ is the 
only one w ‘ho really coins money by the operation. 

The manufacture of lumber is also an extensive branch of business here, tim- 

ber being very plenty and of superior quality. This has been a very profitable 
trade, out of Which many “ piles” have been made; labor in this department is 
very cheap, as many w ork for board only. There are trees here of most iner« xdible 
dimensions, many of which, will measure more than three hundred feet in cir- 
cumference ; but for a description of these, and other statisties relating to the 
lumber business, | must refer you toa work on this subject, by Judge Bryant, 
formerly “ Ales alde ” of San Francisco, entitled, ‘What I saw in California.’ I 
am told the Judge built the first saw-mill in the State, and mia a large pile 
by it.” 
And here we stop. - - - A Poor woman called at the mint the other day and 
inquired for the proprietor. The inquiry afforded the clerks a good deal of 
amusement, but politely directing her to Washington, they informed her that if 
she would knock at the “ White House” and ask for “ Uncle Sam,” she would 
probably see him. - - - Tue following stanzas, from the “Faerie Queene,” 
written more than two centuries and a-half ago, seem like a prophecy and will 
apply to the present time. They occur in the conversation between the Red 
Cross Knight and the “holy aged man” of the “ House of Holinesse.” The lat- 
ter has been showing to his guest the glories of the New Jerusalem: 


“Till now, said then the Knight, ‘I weened well, 
That great Cleopolis, where I have beene, 
In which that fairest Fary Queene doth dwell, 
The fairest citty was that might be seene ; 
And that bright towre, all built of christall clene, 
Panthea seem’d the brightest thing that was; 
But now, by proofe all otherwise, | weene; 
For this great citty that does far surpass, 
And this bright Angels Towre, quite dims that towre of glas.’ 


‘More trew,’ then said the holy aged man; 
* Yet is Cleopolis for earthly frame, 
The fairest peece that eie beholden can: 
And well beseemes all Knights of noble name 
That covett in th’immortall booke of fame 
To be eternized, that same to haunt, 
And doen their service to that soveraign Dame 
That glory does to them for guerdon graunt ; 
Fer she is heavenly borne, and heayen m: iy justly vaunt. 
{Book First, Canto X, stanzas 58, 59 


” 


By Cleopolis, the capital of Faerie Land, was meant London, and by makiag 
Victoria the Faerie Queene, the above lines lose much of their fiction, and 
become almost truth. Little did Spenser think that his brilliant fancy, of a 
“bright towre all built of christall clene,” would have found such a complete 
realization as the “towre of glass” which now stands as a glittering diadem upon 
the hill of Sydenham. : 





